ne IIL { Whole No. 59. 


BOSTON, MASS., FEBRUARY 


26, 1876. 


Terms { Ben Oe 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, ON TIME) 


Bell Founders Tro N. "YW «~ | School. If a teacher's watch is not reliable, there is always 
Manufacture a napesier quay ot Bells... < ABS attention trouble. Every Watch sold by us we warrant to keep ood 


ven to Church, Co and Academy Bells..... | time and to be always relied on. If your Watch needs clean- 
: ing or repairing, we can do it in the best manner and at the 
Catalogue ilege, 8 ng pairing, BEALS & JONES, 


s3zz No, 11 Milk Street (near Hawley St.), Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
hestnut Street, Philadelphia, The Celebrated LI CAT BOOK SLATE 

Designed <4 am the wants of Clergymen, Lawyers, Teach- | for or Leap kas 
usiness Men, and all classes of advanced Students. | and a na USED for the Voie by the 
‘Attention to versation and Oratory, as well as to Vocal | Boards ducation in ey and 
Cultur oy Reading, and Recitation. Chartered March, 1875. | many Chien, Towns, and SCHOOLS 


Grants D Both sexes Next term opens | and Stationers kee them (staple N. Y. Leading 
pall Send for catal — Cc 191 Fulton Street, corner of Church. 


W. SHOEMAK R, A.M., Principal. to TRACHERS. 52 22 
WANTING SITUATIONS 
Sewing Si | k. TEACHERS apply, in letter, to 


Educa- 
R. 8S. CLARK, Mount Carmel, Conn., is manv- | tion, 16 seuteg st mw Sy Boston, = receive information in 
facturing SEWING SILK,—labeled Mt. Carmel Machine | Hard to his securing 


positions. 
Twistr—by Leigh's Patent Matching process, which gives katate for Botany and all appliances, 
Gray 


the most perfect, smooth, strong, and elastic thread that can made to order or on erences: 

be produced. Enclose $1.20 to manufacturer, and receive arvard), Eaton AY ale), Tenn v4 i illiams). 

one acs. 100-yard Spools,— assorted sizes if you wish,—by| 5! ™ L ROESSLER, New Haven, Conn 

mail postage paid. soc OR SALE—Young Ladies’ Day and Boarding School, 

located in one of the great cities of the West. Number 

35 CENTENNIAL READINGS 35 | perils abou: 150—annual income upwards of 12,000. Is 

anized ; incr ta- 

Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice variety of other tow is highly of 


matter (200 pp.) in “‘ The Elocutionists’ Annual” for 18 desires to retire, and will ny of need 
sent postpaid receipt of W. SHOEMAK R character and. abilny. 


and Oratory, N 8 Address, - 
Street, Philedeiphic = NARY, ournal of Educat Education, 


Pelighiful Books for the Spring Cerm! 


Do not fail to see them before organizing new Classes. 


Miss Youmans’s excellent 
works on Botany are already 


YOUMANS’S FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Price $1.00. new praise. They have at- 
ened, an unprecedented pop- 


ularity wherever they have 
been used, and have demon- 
strated unequivocally the su- 
periori y of the observational 
plan of study, as first intro- 
duced and successfully devel- 
oped in these books. They 
are commended in unqualified 
terms by the best educators in 
the country. 


Morse’s First Book of Zoology. 


By Prof. EDWARD 8. MORSE, Ph.D. 
Price $1.25. 
A CHARMING BOOK ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Three Editions Already Sold. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


Morse’s ‘ First Book of Zool _ comes nearer my ideal Vice Pres. lowa Univ., Mt. Pleasant, Ia.) 
of such a work than anything | seen.’—(From| Please order three dozen for me, at the earliest Lng 
Prof. Samuel Aughey, A.M., Ph.D... niversity Ne-| date.’—(From H. B. Furness, Supt. Public Schoels, and 
Lincoln, Neb. Somber Sits of Tiffin, tt 
“ Best primary book ience I seen.’”—(From| ‘So beautiful and interesting as to insure n 
Supt. U. i Curran, Sandusky y, O. re ™ = a large class of curious, active-minded youth.”—{From D. F. 


Admirably ada) lf, Supt. Public Schools, Toledo, O.) 
rably ed to aoe the young in the study.” + DeWolf, Su dificult to speak too highly of it.”—(From 


YOUMANS’S SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY. 


Price $1.50. 


HENSLOW’S BOTANICAL CHARTS. 
Price per set, with Key, $18.00. 


Boston upt. Pu ay! 

Daily Globe) arized the subjects which he treats.’”?—{ book will, we jimaging | be 
lis what to st oun, ple merican Natur em. 


England Journal of Education.) Nature herself has of teaching—never formally didactic, but 
No better guide to the rudiments of zoology can be found | always suggestive, inviting further r with practically 
than its lucid teachings.””—(N.Y. Daily Tribune.) endless treasures to display.”—{From Dr. Elliott Coues, in 
t is one of the few Seeks whose tendency is to develop *Rod and Gun,’ Oct. + 1875-) 

tfulness and habits of investigation.” —( From Wm. “ It is a beok of the proper sort to teach young people to 

M. ackson, Friends’ Academy, Richmond, Ind.) see and to think.” (American 

one hundred,’’ troduction to the study of z 
on. E. A. Apgar, State Supt. of yet ben e tis county. Nation 
“* Its author has not gone to books ature, It is difficult to 5) this charming volume in, terms 

obtained i ” rt, and extremely 

7s.) history, which any can master, and, moreover, become 


“It is a gem of 
Board of Ed terested in masteri The pupil is plainly taught how to 
“ It is by far Mahony City, | himsel{—certain the of any single les- 


(J. W. Armstrong, Pres. State Nor. son he could learn.” 


Sample copies for examination, with a view to class use, will be mailed to Teachers or Schoo! 
post-paid, on receipt of one-half price. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 549 ~ 557 Broadway, New York, 
Publishers. Street, BOSTON. 


open “th, 1876. In 


DIRECTORY 


To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 

S 14th. The Spring Term will 

cilities and resources, among the 
Scient 


first in the country. riments ific, 
Preparatory. —Address Rev. Luci 4 
resident. 55 22 
OWD. COLL. Summer School of Science for 
Teachers and others, of both sexes, desiring a tical 
familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, and Mincr- 
slony: Opens July 17th;—extends six weeks. Address 
CARMICHAEL, 


h.D., Brunswick, Me. 


OSTON Peermosers. Eight Colleges and Schools. 
Open’ to both sexes. Aadress the Registrar, Dr. D 
PaTTEN. 52 


Beart COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Cuarin. 51 zz 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. 1.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. DouG.as. 


CARLETON Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J. W. Srxone, D.D. 


RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of siudy; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


D4A2BTMouTH COLLEGE, Hanover, N. H. 
dress the President, A. D. Smitu, D.D., LL.D. 


UNIVERSITY CATALOGUE, con- 
taining Examination Pa of 1374-5. The University 
a longer prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 


mai! on receipt of 60 cents by the » CHarces W. 
jows COLLEGE, Grinnell, lowa. For ete., 

+ address the President, Grorcr F. Macoun, D. 


hampaign, I M. Grecory, LL.D., ‘ae 
COLLEGE OF "AGRICULT 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


Galesburg, Dlinois. For cat- 
further information, 
25 Newton Bateman, Pres’ t. 


Ad- C. Stacey, Schenectady, N. Y. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


CLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
holds two sessions annually, commencing 
PP. ; $1.50 year. urnt 
opert S. NewTon, D., 137 West St., N.Y. City. 
IAMI MEDICAL COLLE 

OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

For circulars address Joun A. Murrny, M.D. 29 m 


aw YORK HOMCOPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dow ine, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifth ave., N. Y. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical For circulars and information 


or 
address Prof. C. 1. Parpge, 426 East a6th street. 


OF Medical 
For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. 
Dean P _P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. Scientific 
Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
R. RuGcGues, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough Field practice. Address Prof. 


Phil- 
OGERS, 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
For 18 address Samus. 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, 6 22 


A School of Civil E: 
Drowns, Troy, N Y 


HEFFIELD SCIENTI 
College. Address Prof, 


ARREN ACADB 

dents for Mass. 

tific Schools. L. S. 

ORCESTER KE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuompson, Worcester, Mass. 


POLYTECHNIg 
gineering, 


COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YounGmMan. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C ULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Mari Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the President, I. W. ANDREws. 


ORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY Evanston, IL 
For particulars address C. H. Fow.sr, D.D. Prest. 
Coll. and Science—Prol. D. Bonbright, A. Dean. 
Tec Prof. O. Marcy, LL.D., cor 
+ College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. Soule, “ 
of Biblical Institute) Rev. H. 
Colle H LL.D. 
‘Ke aw—Hon. e 
College of Medicine — Davis, 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. Fisk, A.M., 
Conservatory of Musi-—Oscar A. Maye 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


RACUSE UNIVERSITY, a N. Y. 
This University has now the followi ments in 
operation: College of Liberal D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College — ¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College o Fine Aris—G, ¥. © A.M., Dean. 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the ‘months 
of February and March, w may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Drawing, 
and the Th of Fine Arts, es aernely designe for Te 
ers in the Public Schools, is held during the Summer vaca- 
tion, in July pone ty ust. For Annuals and other informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. Haven, Chancellor. 56 


the care of Friends. For catalogue address the Presi- 
dent, Epwarp H. Macit1, Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. For catalogue, etc., address ALex. Burns, Prest. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
Boston). E. H. Caren, President. For Catalogue and 
ulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. 25 


IV. OF VERMONT, and State Agionit), College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. H. Pres. 
- ey of study in Departments of 
apply 


‘LD. or 
Faculty of Science. 
Wy UNIVERSITY, Middletown, 
Three courses of study — Classi ‘Tati Stienube 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, How Haven, Gams. For catalogues 
and information address the Secretary. 


OTTAGE HILL Ladies, 
Cx keepsie, Dutchess Co., N. 4 
For civ rs, address C. C. Pris and Prop’r. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentewn, 
N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J. H. Braxa.y,Ph. D. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young ‘Ladies. 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, Princ. 5122 


ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Address Miss 
ADELE Brewer, Stockbridge, Mass. 58d 


ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. BraGpon, Principal. 4622 


NEW SALEM ne sg New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. STRATTON, A.M., Prine. 


location and grounds. and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


READ INSTITUTE, for Young Ladies, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

School of a very high order in every particular, and con- 
fessedly one of the best ccaslaasios for you ladies in New 
all departments twelve 

rior instructors. Send Peek 
Greene, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized Unies, 
Hiram Orcutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


Wy COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 


information and new circular for 1 ai to Mi 
Ava L. Howarp, President. 51 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


A DAms ACADEMY, 


Prest. John Adams. Prepare. for College in the 

most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 

BARRE ACADEMY, a Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautpine, Principal, Barre, V 3222 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 


Established 182 
prepared over 600 Men for College. 
W. S. Smitu, Cazenovia, N. 


LITERARY TSTITUTION, Suffield, Ct. 
First-class School for both sexes, Three courses of 
study. Instruction J. A. Sores, A.M., Princ. 
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ii 

Berane Goan, Mase Established ete Bre MOISTURE PROOF 
Bent. Mitts, A. M.. Principal. TABLET SLATES ! 


The 

Upper, accommodate pupils of 
twenty-one years of age. Ss 
sections of Upper Department. 
ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 


Departiment of Boston Universi Prepares 
departmen: 


sexes from ¢ to 
pecial students in all 


students of 
= Commercial 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 
address B. Warxins, Ph. D. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercatr, Superintendent. 56 


School for Boys and Girls. 
inorough instruction. Address Captain Pave K 


ts. Address Rev. F. D. en 
10 


51 2z 


care and 
Bucxtyn, A. 


EW-BRITAIN SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies. Address D. N Camp, Principal. Si zz 


EDDIE INSTITUTE, Hi 
courses of study 


Scientific. Address La Rev F. 


on COLL. INSTITUTE, Springfield, | schools. 
particulars address M. C Stessins, A.M. 


ish and Class. School. 
Nest Newton, Mass. az 


tstown, N. J. be 


RIFFIN, Prest. 51 


NEWTON E 
Address N. T. Aten, 


Providence, R. I. 
learning in the State. Send 10 cts. for 
W. W. Warner, Pri 3422 


ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
Complete in its equipments for Classical and 


study. Apply to M. HensHaw, 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Cesmmors CUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Spring and Summer term ns on Monday, Renee st 
1876, at 2.00 P. at which time a 
two years course of study. adenlenies mast 
pose of ent Senor Cas public schools of Connecticut. 
graduate on Friday, January 28, an 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, RL 


tion, J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal, 
Ur T. B. Srockweti, U.P.S., Providence, R. I. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 

Spring and Summer term will commence Feb. 22. Pupils 
of both sexes admitted from any State. Tuition free to those 

preparing to teach in Maine. Students have the advantages 
of a selected library, chemical! and physical 
apparatus, and mineralogical and collections re- 
cently obtained. Address the sr me 

Cc. ROUNDS, 


sae 
CENTRAL NORMAL SCHOOL, Kinder- 
arten and Training School for Kindergartners, 


— on (near Columbus), Ohio. Send for catalogue. 
ae and oun Ocpen, Princ’s.—(Reference : Miss E. 
P. Peabody, bridge, Mass.) 559 


M4*- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 Scuoot St., BOSTON. 
Water Smitu, Director. 


For circulars address the Curator, at the School. 56 zz 
ASSACHUSETTS ie 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
At Worcester. 
Address E. H. Russert, Principal. 55 zz 
NOKMAL SCHOOL, 
pring Summer term begins February 17, 18 
$4 22 ELLEN HYDE, Acting Priocipal 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
or Both Sexes. MASS. 
For catalogues address the Principal, A. G. Bovpen, A.M. 


§t4t NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies 
_For catalogues address the Principal, D. E B. . Hacar, Ph.D. 


Spring NORMAL SCHOOL, for 1876. 
Spring and term will begin Feb. : 
J. W. Dicximsom, i 


SEMINARY, Oak- 


in August, and closes in May. 


land, Cal. 
Address Prof. J. A. 


College, 


ELMER H. CAPEN, President, 
College Hill, Mass., 


These Slates are fast superseding 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been in ase. 
The advantages of these Slates They’ 

of the test importance. are the imita 
of a slate surface ever made that will stand the application of 
water and the usage to which slates in sch 1 
without the surface besides being Light, 
cannot fail to make it 


hy 

wit 

eneral use in all the schools. An 
borne in mind, that school furni- 


the nas be in 
t 
d in the use of the common 


ture is often 
as denti 
Tablet 


scrat 


bindi 
binding we have recent in the means of every ‘Wear 


“ 3 x “ two “ 
“ 4—6 six “ “ 
« two ad 
“ x six “ 


A re gs discount will be made for 

Sample copies will be furnished | 
receipt of the price marked against each size. 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CO., 


70 Washington Street, Besten, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 6 wath Inches. 


columns for number of errors. On the o 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition an 


“ Pay as you Fy hat ; stop when 
yo you buy; 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognizes the Policy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, wil] either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, guaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 
These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Seciety for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,’”’ James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Western Union Building, New York City. 
Oupente Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 
E 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 


RAHAM AVERY, Resident Director. 
ELL, Manager. 53 


S. P. WARD® 


F URNISHED 6 
within RATIS 


Offers superior inducements to men seeking a thor- 
four mil of Boston by tion (within England Bureau ueation, 
miles rail) invites cultivating infl The New- 
of with the retirement of the country. Haw Street, to any 
— Most liberal aid to students | School furnishing it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
gratuities. Four courses of study are with the position 


ive work in the place of 


three years for the degree 


For Catalogue or additional information address 


Pror. CHARLES E. FAY, Sec’y, 
89 College Hill, Mase. 


of 
It will save time and expense when a 
curs to send at once to tous, and by return mail get the naanes 
books we have a 


fill almost an 
to Ged right teacher 
you may fifty appli 
h 
prvi 
that will just 


Hepresentative Booksellers 
NEW “ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
ave the 


41—45 Franklin 8 Boston, 
largest assortment in Street, Be of School and 
of Literature, Science, rt. given to 
ing libraries and to books or ond of 
all grades, who are invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 


blishers, "Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for of 
, Armstrong & C -_. New York. 
Orders T 


will receive prompt attention. 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washington § Bromfield St., 


? | Supply School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and 

keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 

for Books of Witson, Hinxte & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send tor catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 
32 
ew- Agents MERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 
the above publications to Teachers and school 
introduction or ex: ation, at —— rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 
Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 

F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
he announce tat Ing sow introdesed his 
School which places the dest private in all de- 
partments. Music and E.ocuTion within the means of al! 
peroues of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
Perersitea’s Improved Hand Guide is 
mended to teachers and students of Music. A will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PE ERSILEA’S 

MUSIC SCHOOL. 281 Columbus Ave., Boston (sa? 


ARTISTS MATERIALS. 


MA AND STATIONERY. 


40 


No. soi IMPORTERS, Next North 
Diawing, Wa for Oi, Water F chy and Amer 

wing, Wax re mer- 


express, promptly attended to. Send 15 22 


SOCIETY REGALIA, &c. 


J,= B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Geet. Street, NEW 
e HAVEN, Sante manufacturers kinds of Society 
ms and In workmanship, in = 


moderate. oo of Pins of Fraternity, 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 


prompt attention. Pod 


LUTHER, 


you™ F. 
MANUFACTURER OF 


COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 
All attended to 
ws Nassau St., New York. 


SILICATE. 


Adamantine Hardness, Exquisite M: 
Fine 


SILICATES 


RLIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


A Brush, 75 cts. 
Sent 

quantity. Boarps or EpucarTion 
it brush, and persons 

with common skill dan make blackboard, upon any 


smooth surface, which will streaks, and give a 
N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


solid, fine stone surface. 
191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y. 


Turkish Baths, 
17 Beacon St., Boston. 
Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 


every | hadits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the cir- 


culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 


27 22 M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 
BINDERS. 


tach 28 ‘en 


remitted with = 


should 
Address wen W.ENGLAND FOURNAL OP E 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


the Feld again with Prof. Gray. 


BOT AN 
Standard Text-Books 
Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard. 


More extensively used in this country than 
ali other Botanical Series combined. 


HOW PLANTS GROW. A complete and charming 
elementary work. Price $1.12. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY, and to 
which is added a copious 
Fully illustrated. Price $1.30. 


SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. A most popular and 
comprehensive School book. This work, in connection 
with “‘How Plaats Grow,’ supplies a a course in 
Botany for common Schools, Academies, and Seminaries. 
622 pages. Price $2.50. 

MANUAL OF BOTANY. For Higher grades and 
Colleges. oo pages. Price $3.25. 

The same, with The Lessons. Price $3.00. 
STRUCTURAL and SYSTEMATIC BUTANY, 
with 1300 wood cuts. 556 pages. Price $3.50. 

*,* We will send single copies of either or all of the above 
if desired for examination with a view to introduction, on re- 
ceipt of the appended prices. The most liberal 
terms will be own for introduction. 


Full descriptive circulars of Grays Botanies, with 
many testimonials from eminent scientists and teachers, 
by mail on application. Address 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Educational Publishers, 
138 & 140 Grand S8t., New York. 
GEO. B. DAMON, 


57 32 Cornhill, Boston. 
To Teachers and Students. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
4th Avenne and 23d Street, New York, 


Call attention to their new Series of ATLASES, for classes 
and for reference, comprising Fourteen Works, priced at 
from 75 cents to $14.00; also to Hart’s German Classics for 
Students, used in Yale, Princeton, Bowdoin, and many other 
colleges: the Elementary and the Advanced Science Series ; 
Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, fourteenth edition; Putnam’s 
World’s Progress, twentieth thousand; Hill’s True Order of 
Studies, and other standard publications. Specimen copies 
of text-books sent to teachers for examination on receipt of 
half the price. Liberal terms for introduction. A complete 
catalogue, containing specimen pages of the Science Series, 


mailed on receipt of stamp. 
W. H. CHASE, Agent, 
§7ac 13 Tremont Place, Boston, 


HEALTH-LIFT 
For Ladies, 


552 TKREMONT STREET, corner of Waltham. 


The lady in charge wishes to call the atieation of Teachers 
te the benefits derived from a few minutes’ daily exercise with 
pa Oe Lift. In the most safe and simple way, the whole mus- 
pe is brought into action, and the circulation regu- 

ereby relieving congestion and curing disease. 


Special Terms to School Feachers. 


Office hours: 10 A. M. 
58 ab 


Penay Songs for Public ‘Schon 


Destined to become the most ever written for 


NEW MELODIES EVERY MONTH. 
Complete sets 25 cents; Samples 10 cents. 


Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
5 Melrose, Mass. 


FRAMES 


Art-Bnion Bligtures. 


Having to purchase fer our own use a large number of 
frames for our Art-Union pictures, we bought a few more 
than we needed, which we can sell quite low, varying in price 
from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
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Muller versus Whitney. 


The authorized American reprint has just placed 
within our reach the fourth, and concluding volume of 
Miiller’s “Chips.” It is excelled in interest by none 
of the former numbers of this series, and it will, we 
are sure, receive a no less hearty welcome from stu- 
dents of language and scholars in general in this coun- 
try, for the essays it contains are worthy the considera- 
tion of thoughtful men and women, and the fervid Eng- 
lish and attractive style of their author cannot fail to 
secure for them an extensive circulation among general 
readers. In this, no less than in the volumes that have 
preceded it, is displayed all that power to make dry and 
deep subjects interesting which Professor Miiller pos- 
sesses in such an eminent degree, and by which he has 
gained the ear of so wide a reading public. 

Important, however, as are the other essays, the two 
final articles—the first, “4 Reply to Mr. Darwin,” the 
last, “Jn Self-Defense,” —are the ones that will, at first, 
claim the especial interest of American readers. They 
are polemical in their nature, and are both aimed di- 
rectly at one of America’s foremost scholars, and indi- 
rectly, with insinuations and sneers, at American schol- 
arship. We all claim Professor Whitney as our repre- 
sentative man in Zinguistigue, and if he is to be decried 
as a vain pretender, what shall be said of the host of 
scholars who willingly follow his leadership? Those 
who are familiar with Professor Miiller’s writings, and 
regard him as having done more than any other to 
make interesting, to popularize the study of language 
and collateral subjects, cannot but regret deeply that 
he has so surrendered himself to his passions as to deal 
in such personal abuse, to put into print that which he 
himself will surely regret in future; for a thousand 
pens will be drawn, both in America and in Germany, 
to repel his foul aspersions. European scholars will, 
we are confident, at once protest that Professor Whit- 
ney is not held by them in such low estimation as Pro- 
fessor Miiller would have us believe. ° Hardly a work 
has appeared during the last decade from the leading 
Sanskrit scholars of Europe which does not speak com- 
mendably of William Dwight Whitney of America, and 
of the merit of his writings, and especially of his San- 
skrit scholarship ; for examples, see the flattering com- 
mendation of Miiller’s colleague, the Boden professor 
of Sanskrit at Oxford, Monier Williams, in the preface 
of his Sanskrit Dictionary; see the preface to the re- 
cent edition of Célebrooke’s essays, by E. B. Cowell, 
Sanskrit professor at Cambridge, England, who secured 
the services of Professor Whitney as the one best fitted 


to annotate that famous essay of Colebrooke’s upon} 


the Vedas, which service was done with such ability as 
to furnish a commentary scarcely inferior in value to 
the essay itself; see the notices scattered throughout 
the volumes of that great work of Dr. Muir, “ Original 
Sanskrit Texts,” where Professor Whitney’s opinion is 
quoted as final upon disputed points in Vedic interpre- 
tation (these are all English scholars and the peers of 
Miiller) ; see especially, not to name a score of other 
works, the ponderous St.Petersburg Sanskrit Worterbuch, 
perhaps the most important work that has yet appeared 
in this field of study, a work that has engaged the at- 
tention of the Koyal Academy and the two leading 
Sanskrit scholars of Europe, Roth and Bohtlingk, for a 
quarter of a century, in which are repeated acknowl- 
edgements of the valuable assistance rendered by William 
Dwight Whitney, of America, in the prosecution of this 
work. We might refer to the preface of Prof. Miiller’s 
own edition of the Reg-Veda (and we shall adduce 
some other striking facts farther on) to show that there 
was a time when Ae considered Professor Whitney’s 
judgment upon Sanskrit matters quite valuable. With 
these testimonials before us we cannot believe that Pro- 
fessor Whitney is a mere d/underer in Sanskrit, and 
that his name is “a dy-word, at least in Europe,” and 
especially as but a few days have elapsed since we saw 
a diploma issued von der Kaiserlichen Akademie Wis- 
senschaften (under whose patronage the above-mentioned 
work has just been completed), making William Dwight 
Whitney, in consideration of his scholarship, a corres- 
ponding member of that royal and honorable body, an 
honor of no mean order we judge, from the fact that 
there are but five members of each of the five depart- 
ments into which the body is divided. 


Since reading these articles we have examined all 
the essays of Professor Whitney, and fail to find any 
attack that warrants such a defense. All through these 
we find the highest encomiums lavished upon the emi- 
nent author of the “Chips.” For the latest example 
of this let one read the first page of Professor Whit- 
ney’s very ast review of any published work of the Ox- 
ford professor, that of the two last volumes of the 
“Chips,” which appears in Second Series of Oriental 
Studies. In commending these interesting and valuable 
works, as well as those of other European scholars, to 
the attention of American readers, Professor Whitney, 
after giving a remarkably clear and fair exposition of 
their contents, takes occasion usually to state his 
grounds for differing from whatever may appear to him 
erroneous. In these strictures he has usually been se- 
vere, notably so. Yet his criticism has invariably been, 
not of persons, their characters, and their scholarship, 
but of their opinions. No one, we apprehend, who is 
familiar with these writings, will deny the statement of 
Professor Whitney himself which appeared last year in 
the Deutsche Rundschau in answer to the bitter and 
personal rejoinder of Steinthal, “ /ch bestreite durchaus, 
dass was ich schrieb, im geringsten persinlich war.” Among 
the Epitheta Ornantia of this Sef-Defense, however, are 
all the choicest terms of the English language with 
which a personal enemy can revile and slander an an- 
tagonist, introduced, too, with all that skill possessed 
by their author, who is at the very same time protesting 
that he would not for the worid say anything personal. 
Witness (page 505) the artful excuse to the complaint 
of Professor Whitney that he has several times repeated 
in public the false and base slanders of Steinthal ; 
not because he approved or believed them, but be- 
cause he “thought it ought to be a warning to others.” 
Mark with what skill of a “tricky attorney” he has, in 


order to introduce them to a wider public, brought in 
the vilest of these slanders (page 432), freely trans- 


lated by him and colored up a little by his vivid imag- © 


ination, milding suggesting, at the same time, that there 
are many others which his sense of propriety would 
not suffer him to quote in an English Review. All these 
epithets are quoted, we presume, not because Professor 
Muller approves of them—no, he is “ the last person in 
the world to approve of the tone of Steinthal’s answer,” 
but in order to furnish a ground for his “ protest against 
such a return to primitive savagery” (page 505). Should 
we grant for.a moment that these aspersions were true, 
yet we cannot but lose our respect for any man who 
will descend to such debasing modes of warfare. We 


are confident, that whatever defense Professor Whitney 


may feel called upon to make, he will never condescend 
to use such weapons. 

But this personal abuse is the least offensive element 
of these papers. It hardly seems credible that the 
bold system of misrepresentation found in these pages, 
comes from the pen of the distinguished editor of the 
Rig-Veda. We should be glad to. analyze the points 
of this defence seriatim were it necessary, but propose 
to notice only two points to illustrate the strange 
facility he possesses in misrepresenting his opponent, 
points amply sufficient to invalidate this whole defence. 
Notwithstanding what follows, the author is constantly 
proclaiming himself the champion of truth, fighting not 
for victory but for truth. Mark well how royally he 
maintains this character. 

I, If we are to believe Professor Miiller, many of 
the points at issue between him and Professor Whitney 
are mere verbal quibbles. He would have us believe 
that Professor Whitney has misinterpreted him, and 
has expended his giant strength in knocking down a 
man of straw which his own distorted imagination has 
set up. In this, he is unfair and disingenuous, inas- 
much as he would have us infer that he has from the 
beginning of this controversy held the same opinions 
upon these disputed points which he now holds. Let 
us note one case ef crimine ab uno disce omnes. In the 
first edition of his Science of Language, so-called, he 
classed this science as one of the physical sciences, a 
mistake, the consequences of which, he has been ever 
since endeavoring to escape. In his review of the 
work, Professor Whitney took occasion to combat this 
doctrine in very plain terms, yet fairly withal. His 
views were repeated in his lectures on the Study of 
Language (page 49), where he takes ground against the 
“school of modern philosophers who are trying to 
materialize all science, to eliminate the distinction 
between the physical and the intellectual and mogal, 
to declare for naught the free action of the human 
will,” and prefers with “those who still hold to the 
grand distinction of moral and physical sciences” to 
class the study of language “with mental philosophy 
and history.” The later writings of Professor Miiller 
give evidence that this criticism had great cogency with 
him, for he endeavored to explain how the science of 
language might be regarded a physical science, provided 
we extend the definition of the term physical science 
so as to include “those manifestations where the in- 
dividual does not act freely, but under reciprocal re- 
straint,” making thus the word zature include human 
nature. He admits that the science of language may 
be regarded as an historical, or as Professor Whitney 
calls it, a moral science, provided the definition be ex- 
tended so as to include it. Everything depends upon 


the definition. All this looks very plausible, but the 
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unfairness enters just here. In reading these pages, 
one is to believe that the writer has always held these 
modified views. On page 475 he says that in his very 
first lectures he gave full weight to bath sides of the 
argument, 7. ¢. in what sense the science of language 
may be fegarded a physical—in what sense an histor- 
ical science. And he adds: “When I look back on 
what I wrote many years ago, after having carefully 
weighed all that has been written on the subject during 
the last fifteen years, | am glad to find that I can repeat 
every word I then wrote, without a single change or 
qualification.” He then quotes a passage from his 
“Lectures” to show what his views were fifteen years 
ago. But is it “ without a single change or qualification” ? 
Can it be credited that this passage is taken, not from 
the edition of fifteen years ago which was criticized by 
Professor Whitney, but Jrom a recent edition in which it 
appears modified, in consequence, probably, of that very 
criticism? No comment is needed. Can this be from 
the pen of one who contends, not for victory, but for 
truth? Is it with such weapons as these that the 
champion of truth proposes to defend himseif? 

II. Note especially the basest of these misinterpreta- 
tions, unless we regard all equally condemnable. After 
he had stated and restated his grievances in different 
forms, just as a “tricky attorney,” for effect, presents 
his points in different lights to a jury—in his final sum- 
ming up, at the very end (page 527), he says: “It was 
because I thought Professor Whitney capable of ren- 
dering useful service to the science of language in 
America that I forebore so long, that I never for years 
noticed his intentional rudeness and arrogance, that /| 
received him when he called on me at Oxford with perfect 
civility, that I assisted him when he wanted my help in 
procuring copies of MSS. at Oxford. J could well afford 
to forget what had happened,” etc. Are we not to infer 
from this, especially as it occurs at the very close of 
the paper devoted to the setting forth of these grievan- 
ces, that this Aind reception, this perfect civility, this 
assistance at- Oxford, was subsequent to this display of 
“ rudeness’? The facts will put this profession of for- 
bearance and civility in a very different light, although 
it comes from the champion of truth himself. The last 
time Professor Whitney visited Oxford, the last time he 
saw Professor Miiller, was in 1856, not only many 
years before this “rudeness” began to display itself, 
but even before either of them had published anything 
upon the science of language. In view of this fact, 
please read again the quotation above, and judge 
whether the “ Defence” of Professor Miller be fair, be 
ingenuous. 

For eight years after that visit they maintained the 
most friendly correspondence, during which time Pro- 
fessor Whitney received from him an application for a 
certificate of his qualification for the Boden professor- 
ship of Sanskrit, for which he was a candidate, an ap- 
plication promptly and gladly complied with. We pre- 
sume he ¢4en regarded Professor Whitney’s opinion of 
some value among the scholars at Oxford. After all 
these years of correspondence, he now speaks of Pro- 
fessor Whitney as though he were a man little known, 
even to himself, and constantly alludes to him as the 
“ Harvard professor.” He knew in 1860 that he was a 
professor in Yale College, when he addressdd him at 
New Haven, asking for a certificate of his Sanskrit 
scholarship. He knew it in 1864, when he addressed 
him at the same place, requesting a friendly service 
with his publisher. But now he sarcastically calls him 
the “ Harvard professor,” and that, too, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Professor Whitney’s address was ap- 
pended to the article in the Contemporary Revicw, 
which was the immediate cause of this “Defence.” It 
should be remarked that the American publishers, in 
their simple-mindedness, not perceiving the point of 
this delicate thrust, of this “most skillful of German 
swordsmen,” and supposing it to be a genuine error, 
have substituted in every case the word Yaée for Harvard. 

In view of these facts, can we call the “ Defence” of 


Professor Miiller fair and {Whatever natne 
belongs to the points here mentioned, belongs none the 
less to those not mentioned. These illustrate the char- 
acter of them all. The argument in regard to hard and 
soft consonants is -twin to that upon the classification of 
the science of language, while that upon Sanskrit 
Grammar, and upon Jight, alight, and delight, are alike 
disingenuous. Not an accusation is just, not an argu- 
ment ingenuous, hardly a statement to be taken with- 
out some modification, unless it be the one (page 527) 
where he says, “I determined it (this duel) should be 
fought out once for all,” for certainly he fights with 
the desperation of a man driven to extremities, deter- 
mined to destroy his antagonist, or be destroyed in the 
attempt. 


Ais 


Extrema jam in morte parant defendere t telis.” 

Professor Miller, however, ought to know that one 
who has recourse to such weapons, and such artifices 
as displayed in this “Defence,” betrays at the outset 
the weakness of his cause. A. W. 


Relations of Grammar to High School, &c. 


Abstract of Paper read A. D. Sau of Salem, Mass., before the Mass. 


1. In order to comprehend what the relations of our 
grammar and high schools are, and should be, we must 
first establish the position of our high schoolpin the 
system of public instruction. 

2. That system grew from the top downwards by a 

natural law of development. Superior education, it 
was the first care of our forefathers to secure; then 
high schools were established “to fit youth for the uni- 
versity;” later, the “writing” schools, now called 
grammar schools, were organized to afford instruction 
in the common branches ; and these schools were after- 
wards supplemented by the primary schools. 
3. The origin of the high school, and the legislative 
enactments by which that institution has been main-|' 
tained, teach us that one of its chief functions is “to 
fit- youth for the university.” The high school is also 
the head of the municipal system of education, and, as 
such, it must afford facilities of protracted study and 
culture to all those youth who are qualified to profit by 
it. The high school may be called a public school, but 
not acommon one. It belongs to the lower schools to 
instruct in those branches which are necessary to the 
masses, which every citizen ought to acquire. The high 
school curriculum is directed towards the attainments 
and culture which are so valuable in places of trust 
and high responsibility. The municipality needs such 
an institution, and opens its doors to all, that all who 
can may enter. 

4. The grammar school has a mission of its own, 
and with a curriculum shaped accordingly, it should 
fulfil its own mission with the wisest reference to the 
future welfare of its pupils. Its chief object is not to 
feed the high school, but to qualify youth for the duties 
of life and citizenship. Nevertheless, that training 
which matures the mind, gives information, and ripens 
the judgment for the performance of life’s work, ought 
to and will prepare for the successful prosecution of 
more advanced studies. The high school and gram- 
mar school are parts of one system of public instruc- 
tion, a system which consists of a series of successive 
Stages or grades of teaching and learning. The unity 
of that system requires that the satisfactory completion 
of one stage shall be adequate preparation for the next. 

5. If the premises are correct, the conclusion is in- 
evitable. The grammar school, though not a feeder to 
the high school, but having a function and complete- 
ness of its own, does, nevertheless, qualify for admis- 
sion to it. The diploma, or certificate of graduation 
from the grammar school, if judiciously awarded, ought 
to be ample certificate of admission to the high school, 


— Do well, but do not boast of it, for that will lessen 


the commendation you might otherwise have deserved. 


Reminiscences of an Old Teacher. 
(Costinued from Feb, s.) 
After the spring vacation in 1814, I went back to col- 
lege. Everything began as usual, One evening I re- 
turned from a pleasant visit to some newly - made 
acquaintances, and was accosted by my room-mate, 
Joseph H. Jones, with whom I had been reading Lord 
Teignmouth’s Life of Sir William Jones,—‘ Chum, Sir 
William says that to sleep more than four hours in one 
night is being an ox.” “ Well, said I, ‘‘I do not wish 
to be an ox, though I have a great respect for the ani- 
mal. Shall we try the four-hour plan?” “Yes, and 
begin it this very evening.” “But how about waking, 
after the four hours’ sleep?” ‘ To-morrow’s prayer- 
bell will wake us at six. We may study till two 
o’clock every night ; and, to save our eyes somewhat, 
read alternately, aloud, for the last two hours, some 
pleasant book in English.” I trusted in Jones, but I 
have no doubt he was mistaken, especially when I call 
to mind those genial and inspiring lines of Sir William :— 


“ Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven ; 
Four to the world allot, and all to heaven. ” 


So it was agreed. I sat down immediately to study 
Greek. The class had been reading the Anabasis. I 
liked it, and found it very easy, and instantly deter- 
mined to read the whole of it. As I wenton, it became 
easier and easier, and I found that the meaning in the 
lexicon, for a new word, was very nearly what I had sus- 
pected on readingit. This happened so frequently 
that, before finishing the first volume, it occurred to me 
that I might read without the lexicon, just as the Greek 
boys must have done, long before lexicon or grammar 
was invented. This I did, having the lexicon by me, 
but using it only for such words as parasang (a measure 
of distance), or some entirely new word. I finished the 
Anabasis and the Cyropedia, and then the History of 
Greece, and some other works of Xenophon. I now 
felt confident I was pursuing the right course. . We all 
read our English books in this way, and French and 
Italian, when we have made a little progress. Nearly 
all the reading in the world must be without a dic- 
tionary. 

When I was satisfied with Xenophon, I read Herod- 
otus through in the same manner, and all that is to be 
found of Hesiod, and all I could find of Anacreon. I 
also read some Latin books ; the Letters of Pliny the 
Younger, and some of the charming philosophical works 
of Cicero. While doing this I never neglected my reg- 
ular lessons, but learned them more thoroughly than 
ever. Jones did the same; so that we rose, in the 
opinion of our classmates and tutors, from a very low 
to a respectably high place in the class. 

We had pursued this course many weeks, agreeing to 
take at least half an hour’s exercise, in the pleasantest 
part of the day, and to be careful not to eat too much, 


when I was surprised by a pain in the left side. As I 
was a doctor’s son, and had often made blistering 


plasters, and knew how to apply them and why, I went 
to the apothecary’s and got one to apply to my own 
side. The relief was immediate but not lasting. A 
pain came next in my right side. Another blister had 
only quite a temporary effect ; so I applied another to 
the middle of my chest. This had only the effect of 
multiplying the pain, which now seized upon almost 
every part of my body, and I felt myself seriously ill. I 
went to the president to ask leave of absence. Dr. 
Kirkland seemed always to know what was going on. 
“So, Emerson,” he said, in his paternal manner, “ your 
plan has not succeeded. I was afraid it would be so. 
Iam sorry. You are seriously ill, and had better go 
home to your father as soon as possible.” 

My chum was affected as seriously, but very differ- 
ently. His head was drawn down by a severe pain in 


his neck, from which he never entirely recovered. He 
was taken home to the house of a sister of one of our 
classmates (Francis Jenks), and treated as kindly and 
anxiously as if she had been his own sister. 

I went immediately into Boston, and, at the end of 
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Long Wharf, went on board a coaster commanded by a 
friend, who was soon to sail. I immediately went down 
into the cabin, turned into a berth, and fell asleep. 
Early in the night the sea became rough, and the toss- 
ing of the vessel threw me into a most hideous 
dream. I found myself engaged in combat with a 
savage Indian, armed with an enormous sword, as long 
as himself. I defended myself as vigorously as I could, 
with a cane or umbrella. But suddenly he leaped to 
one side, and with a single stroke of his sword took off 
every thing down to the very bone, from my chin down- 
ward. This waked me, and showed me that a lurch of 
the schooner had completely wrenched off all my plasters. 

We landed next morning at Kennebunk harbor, from 
which I soon found a conveyance to my father’s house. 
The kind old man, at soon as he understood my case, 
began by congratulating me upon my escape. “Why 
did you not tell me what experiment you were going to 
make? I could have told you how it would end.” 

As soon as I was well enough, which was after 
not many days, I was mounted on an easy horse, one of 
my former friends, and kept riding almost every day for 
three months. I rode over all the good and pleasant 
roads and some of the bad ones, in almost every part 
of the county. I visited nearly all the towns ; rode by 
the oldest roads, those nearest the sea, on the marine 
border of Wells and York and Kittery, to Portsmouth. 
Thence across the Piscataqua to my grandfather’s 
hospitable house in York. Thence to the top of Aga- 
menticus, the highest hill in the county, commanding 
Portsmouth and all the hills and most of the towns in 
the county, and a noted landmark for sailors far out 
at sea. Thence to Berwick, where I had a delightful 
visit at a cousin’s, and going thence, the next morning, 
saw abundant evidence, in the impassableness of the 
roads from the fall of many tall, old trees, of the vio- 
lence of the great gale of 1814. 

Three months of such traveling, five or six hours 
every day in the week, in pleasant weather, in sunshine 
and pure air, through variegated and charming scen- 
ery, hills, rivers, the seaside, woods, old forests full of 
trees, and upon cultivated plains, by farms and gardens, 
rendered me fit to return safely to my studies at col- 
lege. Only one thing made me seriously regret having 
been absent from college. This was my failing to 
sympathize with my friend, S. J. May, in his success, 
new for a freshman, in getting the first prize for a dis- 
sertation. But this I did not learn till I saw him, on 
my return to Cambridge. 

My father said it was now safe for me to go back, on 
condition that I would not aim at being a first-rate schol- 
ar, but that I should get my lessons faithfully and spend 
much of my time in reading pleasant and amusing 
books. Such as what, father?” “Don Quixote, and, 
after that, anything else you can find equally good.” 
So I went back under orders to read Don Quixote ; 
which I did, but did not succeed .in finding anything 
else equally good. An excellent substitute I found in 
Scott’s novels, which I read with delight, as they came 
out, and which I would recommend to others, even now, 
as better than almost anything that has come since. I 
confess that I have not read all, nor one-fifth part of the 
novels that have succeeded ; I only speak of what I 
have read, which are those that have been most com- 
mended. 

I enjoyed myself in college as much as any person 
could. The friendships I formed there have had the 
happiest effect upon my life, which would have been a 
very different and a much poorer thing without them. 
There are a thousand things which it would be pleas- 
ant to commemorate, but there is one only which I wish 
to dwell upon. Half a dozen good friends, lovers of 
study, agreed to spend together, at Cambridge, the va- 
cation at the end of the junior year, to study certain 
things we had had no opportunity to learn in the col- 
lege course. We agreed to breakfast together, then 
to separate and pursue such occupations as we pleased 
till dinner-time ; then to dine, and together go on 


with such studies as we pleased, and after tea to 
study the constellations, which we had had no oppor- 
tunity to learn in college. 

Caleb Cushing, now our minister in Spain, and. my- 
self agreed to spend our afternoons together in looking 
up the plants to be found in Cambridge. This we did 
very satisfactorily, and matured tastes which we have 
both since gratified. ; 

We furnished ourselves with celestial globes and 
lamps, and studied every night, until we knew all 
the constellations that were visible in- the evening at 
that season of the year. No studyI pursued in col- 
lege has given me so much real satisfaction as this. I 
never see one of those constellations without experienc- 
ing a pleasure which no other object in nature gives 
me. I rejoice to know that in some of the best schools 
in Boston this study has already been introduced. 
Every person, tolerably well educated, should know the 
constellations. 

Our senior year was a pleasant one. I learned with 
ease all the lessons required, and thus had time for vol- 
untary studies. I went on with my Greek, and read, in 
the course of the year, all of Homer except the last 
book of the Odyssey. In the winter vacation, at my 
boarding-house in Bolton, which was near the school, 
I repeatedly committed to memory thirty lines of 
Homer in thirty minutes. I mention this only to re- 
cord the shameful fact that, from neglecting fairly to 
use my memory, for four or five years from that time, I 
lost it almost entirely, and it has ever since been a poor 
one. I have never known a person whose memory con- 
tinued to be good, and even to improve, in ripe age, who 
did not daily and habitually exercise it, on poetry or some- 
thing other than the poor affairs and business of daily 


life. 
In the course of that senior year I gradually forgot 


my father’s caution, and took again too much to study, 
often continued till late at night, until I waked one 
morning with pain in my eyes, which I soon found 
would make it impossible to read more than an hour or 
two aday. My only consolation was that it gave me 
time to mature my acquaintance with my college friends, 
For the most important of the many advantages of a 
college education is the opportunity of becoming well 
acquainted with persons of one’s own age, and of form- 
ing intimacies with the best and most congenial. Many 
of my very best friends have been my classmates, with 
several of whom I continued intimate as long as they 
lived ; and now, two of the very dearest friends I have 
are friends of more than sixty years. G. B. E. 


— Education is an organic necessity of a human 
being. It issoina three-fold sense. It is necessary 
to save him from mistake, which is intellectual error ; 
from sin, which is moral error; and from suffering 
which is the inevitable consequence of both. Instinct, 
without training or acquired knowledge, may prompt 
man to a few automatic movements of the muscles, or 
to a few spontaneous intuitions of the mind. But its 
directive forces have no amplitude of scope, no variety 
of application. Instinct can effect no combination of 
multitudes or opposites into harmonizing systems. At 
most, instinct can only move outward from its central 
point in radii or a single diameter; but reason and 
conscientiousness, enlightened by education, survey the 
whole area of circles, and not of circles only, but the 
whole solidity of globes. In its acuteness and in its 
certainty, instinct has an advantage over reason, as far 
as it goes; as a bee, without tools, will wuild as 
geometric a cell as a skilled mathematician with them ; 
but reason has an immense advantage over instinct in 
the magnitude and boundless variety of its field of op- 
erations. A bee with its instinct can build a perfect 
home for bees ; a man with his reason can build a home 
for all zoology. Without his reason, man would have 
been inferior to most of the brute creation ; with reason, 
he is the lord of earthly powers ; with conscience, he is 
God’s vicegerent upon earth.— Horace Mann. 


LANGUAGE. 


SUBFECT AND PREDICATE. 


The writer on “Subject and Predicate” misappre- 
hends my position. His rule as applied to purely log- 
ical propositions was not controverted, but approved. 
Its applicability to some of the cases presented was 
courteously called in question, and his exclamations of 
“nonsense!” do not at all affect the soundness of the 
objections. They are not logical propositions, and 
therefore, all parade of logic in respect to them only 
obscures and confuses. Take the first one presented: 
“The wages of sin are death.” It has more of a log- 
ical look than the others; but even there the rule 
amounts to nothing. The Apostle is not defining 
either death as the wages of sin, or the wages of sin as 
death. He is simply putting the two ideas together in 
most impressive juxtaposition. One is no more known, 
or unknown than the other, either in the Apostle’s 
mind or in that of the reader. It is the awful connec- 
tion that he designs to exhibit. The familiar rule of 


which is technically the subject ; whilst the absence of 
any copula, or substantive verb, shows that no formal 
logical proposition was intended. “The wages of sin 


say, in the latter case, that eternal life is something 
better known than the idea of a divine gift. The 
truth is, that a preacher who would handle this text in 
the most impressive manner, and give its fu// meaning, 
should take both aspects of this proposition as egually 
included. He should show, not only that death is a con- 
sequence of sin, but also what an awful element the 
latter is in the very “constitution” (to use the writer’s 
own illustrative word) of death itself. “The sting of 
death is sin.” 

There certainly was no need of any eloquence in 
showing that God is the subject of the xviii Psalm, 
or that its author is not scientifically discussing nature 
and the elements. It should be remembered, however, 
what the character of the Psalm, and the best comment 
upon it, quite clearly proves, that, like the xxix Psalm, 
and the xxxvi and xxxvii of Job, it is uttered and 
written in view of an actual thunderstorm, inspiring its 
grand imagery. This certainly should be taken into 
the account, if we would get at its most impressive in- 
terpretation. Neither should there be overlooked the 
peculiarity of the original, or the absence in these, and 
similar cases of any copula, a substantive verb. This 
is only a Hebraism, it may be said, abounding in impas- 
sioned language. From the very fact, however, of its 
emotional character, it shows the irrelevance of this talk 
about logical subject and predicate when applied to such 
sentences, or rather Pictures as I have called them, and 
must still continue todo. Nowhere is it more manifest 
than in this whole Psalm, and especially the verses in 
question. A perfectly literal translation shows it at 
once: 

He makes darkness His hiding place— 

His surroundings, His pavilion— 

Darkness of waters—clouds of the skies. 
The only verb is makes (or places) which may be 
carried clear through. But there is no need even of 
that. The least addition mars this picture. Every 
thing that would make it a more formal statement, as 
though instruction was designed instead of impression, 
injures its effect. Even the italicized verbal copula, 
which our English translators have inserted in such 
places, would have been better left out. It would seem 
abrupt, but, long before this, the idiom would have be- 
come naturalized in our language, imparting a good deal 
of richness and life to many passages. “The Psalmist 
here is not discussing nature.” That is very true. 
Neither is he giving a physico-theological description 
of God’s pavilion, or His dooth, as it should be ren- 
dered. But thus it becomes when we attempt to better 
it, or to explain it by putting in that awkward word 
“ constitutes.” “Dark waters and thick clouds constitute 


the Greek article, if we need a rule at all, determines ; 


—death ;” “the gift of God—eternal life.” As well 
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God’s pavilion around about him.” I will not call it MATHEMATICS. 
nonsense, but the sense immediately falls. It should on OBLEMS. 


be remembered, too, that the words “round about him” 
are, in the original, a plural noun: His surroundings. 
Is it the constitution of God’s throne as a éruth in nature 
or in theology that is intended? Or, to put it in 
another form, is it Anow/edge, or emotional impresstve- 
ness, that is the object of these impassioned exclama- 
tions? for such they really are. Let the reader com- 
pare Psalms xcvii, 2: “Clouds and darkness round 
about him”—literally, his surroundings just as it is here. 

It is an easy thing to put another and less used word 
in a sentence, and then ask how it sounds, or how it 
looks, and cry out nonsense. It looks queer, it may be 
said; but it would look still queerer if, instead of the 
new word, we should put its full equivalent, as we 
ought to do, if we mean to be so very logical. Now, 
this word constitute, is either little more than a poor 
substitute for a substantive verb, or it must be taken 
in its full logical import. What do we mean when we 
say “frozen water constitutes ice”? Nothing more, 
and nothing less, than that it makes its constitution ; 
or, to express it still more fully, freezing and water are 
the constituents, the constituent element, or elements of 
ice. Now put this full equivalent into the bibical pas- 
sage: “Dark waters and thick clouds are the constitu- 
ents, or constituting elements of God’s pavilion.” I 
will not cry out nonsense here, but it certainly sounds 
very queer. It spoils the passage, not simply by 
making it too formal, but by introducing a false idea. 
It makes them (clouds and waters) the chemical con- 
stituents, as it were, to the exclusion, too, of everything 
else. They are the things which constitute God’s pavil- 
ion, make it what it is scientifically, or as matter of 
fact, just as frozen water or freezing and water, consti- 
tute ice. Can that be the meaning? There is need of 
nothing more than the writer’s own illustration to show 
the impropriety of his too logical treatment of such 
passages. 

The same may be said of the text, Prov. xxxi, 25: 
“Strength and honor constitute (are the constituents of) 
her clothing.” Such a rendering at once carries the 
idea that Solomon is literally describing her clothing, 
instead of using clothing tropically and subordinately, 
by way of illustrating those glorious qualities that 
attach to her as her spiritual adorning, into which 
many other things might enter. Such a view destroys 
the metaphor, and that is all that need be said about it. 
It might have had more applicability to verse 22, of the 
same chapter: “Silk and purple constitute her cloth- 
ing ;” for there literal clothing is intended, and so be- 
comes the principal thing in mind. But, even in that 
case, the logical idea is passed too far. Silk and 
purple are not the constituents of clothing, fer se, as 
frozen water constitutes ice, or oxygen and hydrogen 
constitute water, as the exclusive elements of its consti- 
tution. Even in the 22d verse, clothing only becomes 
prominent, and may, therefore, be regarded as the sub- 
ject, simply because of its suggested connection with 
tapestry in the verse preceding. 

How should a preacher study and treat such texts so 
as to bring out their greatest intended force? The 
proper answer to this would furnish the most impor- 
tant items of what I would wish to say. It may be 
that we are shooting by each other in this discussion— 
the writer having one aim in view, and I another ; but 
I hope the reader will not find it without interest, and 
perhaps, instruction, whichever view he may take. 

T. L. 


— The delight in good company, in pure, brilliant, 
social atmosphere, is the incomparable satisfaction of a 
society in which everything can be safely said, in which 
every member returns a true echo, in which a wise free- 
dom, an ideal republic of sense, simplicity, knowled e, 


and thorough good meaning abide—doubles the value 
of life. It is’ this that justifies to each the jealousy 


with which the doors are kept. Do not look sourly at 
the set or club which does not choose you.—Zmerson. 


PropLeM LXVII.— Prove that if perpendiculars be drawn at 
the middle points of the sides of any quadrilateral, their inter- 
sections will generally form a quadrilateral, and the diagonals of 


this quadrilateral will bisect the diagonals of the original one. 
J. A. L., Jr. 


PROBLEM LXVIII.—Given x? + ¥¥= 18, to find x. ses! 


PRoBLEM LXIX.—Given two right-angled triangles, ABC and 
EBD, having their hypotenuses in the same straight line and the 
vertices of the right angles at the same point, 8. The part of the 
line common to both hypotenuses (ZC) = 35; 42 = 50, and BD 
= 78,—to find the length of each hypotenuse. O. H. M. 

PropLemM LXX.— Through a given point to draw a straight 
line, so that the portion intercepted between two lines given in 
position shall be equal to a given line. 

I propose this as a simplification of XXXIIL., proposed by 
Asher B. Evans. It is merely the particular case in which the 
two circles become infinite. If Mr. Evans will solve either his 
own or this, he will oblige your correspondent, and many others 
who have examined his problem. 

A beautiful construction can be effected when the given point is 
the corner of a given rhombus, through which it is required to 
draw a line, so that the part intercepted between the sides remote 


from the given angle shall be a given length. 
Isaac H. TURRELL. 


SOLUTIONS. 
PROBLEM VI. x%-y==11 (1)) (1) X y gives 2*y-+-y*=11 y (3) 
(3)—(2) 


(1)X2 (4) 


(3)-+(4) (5). Equation (5) solved 
as a quadratic in x, gives or += The first value 
of x substituted in (1), gives 9-4+-y—=11, or y=2. The second value 


of x substituted in (1) or (2), gives a cubic equation which may be 
solved by the ordinary methods. G. B. V. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION OF PRoBLEM VI.—Given, x*+4 y==11, and 
y*++=7, to find x and 


x*—9+(y—2)=0 
— (?—4) By transposing, factoring, etc, 2d 

(x—3)= —(y+2) (y—2)) equation. 

—( +2) (y—2) (x+-3)+(y—2)=0. By substituting value of 
(x—3), of the 2d equation in the rst equation. 

But (y—z) is a common factor, and is therefore = to zero, since 
the equation=o0. Hence, y—2=0, or y=2, and by subs. this val. 
in equation (1), we have x°-+-2=11, or 2*=9, or x=3. N. B. 

PROBLEM LVIII —Let x be the distance from the head of the 
column to the point at which it is overtaken by the courier, a the 
rate of travel of the column, 6 of the courier. As the courier 
travels in all 25-4-2x miles while the column travels 25, we have— 

25 25+24 25a-+-2ax 
a 6 25 

Again, as the column travels x miles while the courier travels 

25+, we have— 


Solution. 
By transposing, arranging, and fac- 
toring Ist equation. 


= sts or, subst. the value of 46, = 
2 
Thus the courier travels 25-++-2x=60.36 miles. E. H. C. 


[Solutions also received from J. A. L., Jr, O. H. M, and J. W. N.J 


PROBLEM LIX.—The two heights are obviously in the relation 
of the sine and cosine of the same angle, the ladder corresponding 


to radius. The length of the ladder is therefore ¥ 2724-36245 ft. 
E. H.C. 
[Solutions also by H. A. B., J. A. L., Jr. and O. H. M.) 


log x 
ProsLem LV.— dy = dx. Integratin we 
ly grating by parts, 


have, y = — J dx. If 


(a2+4-x2)4 dt 
log log (¢+a). Hence, y = logy 
+a log (a+) a*-+-x*) +<. C. 1. 


[Solutions also by Asher B. Evans and F. A. S.] 


— [The following explanation of the Algebraic Paradox by 
D M. Sensenig, from the Normal Monthly for December, is the 
best we have seen yet. We publish also, below, another Paradox 
for explanation.] 


Algebraic Paradox. 
Multiplying by 2, ax=.*; subtracting ax— 
#*—a?; factoring, a (x —a) = (x + a) (x—a); dividing by « —a, 
a==x-+-a ; substituting a for x, a=2a; dividing by a, I=2, 
Query.— What is wrong ? 
Ans.—The first equation (a=) is an equation of the first de- 


gree; but in multiplying by x we elevate it to an equation of the 


second degree, in which x will have two values, namely: a and o. 
Subtracting a? is a legitimate operation, and does not affect the 
two roots. Dividing by s—a again depresses the equation one 
degree and takes out the root x==e. Substituting @ for « is ille. 
gitimate, since the remaining root is x=o. The substitution 
should be o for x, whence we would have a=o-+a, or a=a, which 
is true. 


Another Paradox, 
Applying the formula for integration by parts to Problem 


2x dx 2x dx 
LXVL, dy= log a)’ we have: dvu= 
Substituting in dv=uv— So du, 
(a?-++-x*) log log (a*-+4-x*) 
+| log (a?--x?) 2x dx J 2xdx 
(a*+-x*) log* (a*+-x") (a*-++-x*)log (a*+-x*) 
*. I=o. What is wrong? F. A. S. 


—[We have received several communications on “ Inverting the 
Divisor,” and the “ Algebraic Paradox,” similar to those already 
published, for which we have not room.—ED.] 


HORNER'S METHOD, AGAIN. 

Proressor QuimBy—Dear Sir :—“ J. S. R.” is certainly right 
in saying that Horner’s Method is a “method of guessing, and 
testing the guesses”; but what a grand method of guessing it is! 
It extends the power of solution over an infinite region that de- 
ductive algebra can never touch. A general algebraical solution 
of an equation above the fourth degree is impossible, and our only 
resort is some inductive method such as Horner’s. Mathematics 
is not, nor ever will be, free from guessing. The child learns 
division by guessing. What is the extraction of square or cube 
root but a “ method of guessing and testing the guesses”? This 
method is as wide as science. It is continually used in algebra in 
unriting equations, and wherever artifice is necessary. Throughout 
mechanics and geometry, “ Let us assume,” etc.; “ Let us draw,” 
introduce the guesses constantly occurring. “J. S. R.” guesses, 
in his solution of Problem VI.; he takes— 


and ye Why ? why not take— 
79m-+15% 16m—181 
16+56 and ? 

It is a refined guess, perception, or intuition. All the great 
truths won from Nature are due to this method. Kepler guessed 
at the elliptic orbit of the earth, and proved it; but he guessed 
fifteen years before he made the right one. Newton guessed at 
gravitation’s law, and founded mathematical astronomy. Young 
guessed the manner of light vibration, and Leverrier guessed a 
world to view. Guess, guess always, but test the guesses, is the 
rule of science throughout. “J. S. R.” says that in the case of 
certain problems, Horner’s Method is so very tedious that no per- 
son who has valuable use for his time would ever put it to such a 
waste. Tedious no doubt they are; but I believe I could work 
any one of them in less time than it took him to think out his solu- 
tion. Time is, to be sure, ‘4e important item, and therefore if an 
equation can be solved by simple inspection, it is nonsense to take 
a longer method, except a brain with nothing to do need mental 
gymnastics. It is of no use to make many guesses where one 


will do. Yours truly, FRANK PARSON. 


Mr. Epitor :—I think the Problem LVIII., in the JouRNAL of 
Nov. 27th, cannot be solved, unless on one condition ; and that is, 
that the courier moves with w#iform velocity. With that altera- 
tion, I think the answer is 50 miles. What do others say? F. 


[It is understood, we suppose, that the courier and the column 
both move at a uniform rate.—Ep.] 


Mr. Epiror :—I have just noticed in the JOURNAL of Jan. 27th 
an error in Problem LXIII. In the first equation, the denomi- 
nator of the first member should be 4/(1-+ y)—, instead of the 
one printed. Perhaps it is as I wrote it; if so, it was an unpar- 
donable blunder on my part. G. L. H. 


r= 


Algebraic Notation. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Peccavi. In speaking of a prevalent misunderstanding of alge- 
braic notation as applied to arithmetic, I fell into error myself, by 
failing to state the exceptions. The force of no symbols, exceft 
those of equality and inequality, extend beyond a + or — sign, 
unless carried beyond by a vinculum, parentheses, or brackets. 
For example :— 

X (3+ 2) 5-+7 = 32. 
(3+ 2) X 7) =175; 3-+2 X (5 +7) = 27 
7—5—2=0; 7—(5—2)=4. 

Bar; 2) = 243. 

Apropos to numbers :—every prime differs only by unity from a 
multiple of six; and we should therefore expect the primes to 


differ by multiples of six. But I was surprised to find how often 
certain multiples of six occur in certain parts of the series. For 
example, there are between 30 and 104, eighteen prime num- 
bers; and of these seventeen yield, on the subtraction of 30, prime 
remainders ; while fourteen give primes on the addition of a 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


How I Teach Spelling. 
To the Editor of The New-Engiland: 

This is my experience in the matter of teaching spelling. After 
having used a spelling-book fur a long time, it occurred to me to 
try the following course, merely as an experiment. One day I 
told the class in spelling that we should not use the spelling-book 
for a few days, but that they might take their slates or paper and 
write what I should read to them. I then dictated to them the 
first ten or twelve sentences of Hawthorne’s “The Ambitious 
Guest,” giving them all the punctuation, and indicating what 
words should begin with capitals, etc. The recitation was con- 
ducted in this way: The next day the names of the scholars were 
drawn by lot, the one first drawn taking his place on the floor at 
the head of the class, and the rest in order. After taking their 
places, they were told that they would spell from their papers ; 
that omitting to tell that a word began with a capital, if so, or by 
what punctuation mark, if any, it was followed, would be regarded 
as a failure, as well as any misspelling; that the teacher would not 
say that any word was misspelled, unless some scholar noticed it ; 
that the first one who noticed any mistake might correct it when 
his turn came ; that those who allowed errors to pass withour cor- 
rection would be regarded as having made the same mistake ; that 
those who missed each day should go to the foot of the class after 
the recitation, the one who missed nearest the head of the class 
going first to the foot, and the others in the same order going be- 
low him ; and the one at the head at the close of the recitation on 
Friday afternoon should go to the foot, after all the other changes 
had been made. A record was kept of all those who thus: had 
stood at the head on Fridays. 

The first scholar spelled the first word, the second scholar the 
next word, and so on until the exercise was finished. After the first 
week there was no need of the teacher saying a word scarcely dur- 
ing the recitation, except to decide upon some mooted question. 
There was no such thing as inattention. All wanted to get their 
names at least once on the record, and all could see that one had 
just as good achance asanother. Of course they shonid not know 
what book the teacher gives the exercise from. After they had 
taken their seats, another psssage was read to them. This method 
worked so well, we adopted it permanently. 

Millbury, Mass., Feb. 12, 1876. - JOSEPH JACKSON, JR. 

—o— 
“Pronunciation in Words of Many Syllables.” 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Under this heading, in your JoURNAL of the 25th Dec., the 
following pertinent question is proposed: viz., “ Must a child in 
order to spell correctly, needs go back and forth across a long 
word, pronouncing it in sections of increasing size until, upon 
spelling the final syllable, he is allowed to pronounce the word 
entire ?” 

In answer to this inquiry, we would most emphatically declare 
our conviction, after no little observation, that the bad spelling, 
and consequent dad reading, to be heard in our public schools, are 
to be attributed mostly to the perturbed, hurried, and imperfect 
method in spelling. We should not forget that school children 
are mere learners. The teacher may know how to weave letters 
into syllables, and syllables into words, but the child does not; he 

has to learn this, among many other things, to be taught in the 
schoolroom. 

You may execute—“ go through”—more matter, in your course 
of studies during the ordinary sessions by this hurried method, 
but will you do it so thoroughly and well as in the method indi- 
cated in the example set before your readers in the article referred 
to? We think not; and for the following reasons, which may be 
gathered from the remarks which we now offer upon the subject: 

The very first thing needed in spelling and reading, it will be 
admitted, is clear and distinct articulation of the oral elements, 
which compose syllables and words. The child must /earn to 
give that energy and elastic play in the various movements of the 
organs of speech, and should take ample time for the proper posi- 
tion of those organs, in order that he may give clear and full utterance 
to the elements of our language. The mere cad/ing of the alpha- 
betical names of the letters constituting any given word is not 
what we call spe//ing. But we would ave the formation or pro- 
duction of the various sounds which the letters represent in the 
word. Articulation otherwise would be defective from the fact, 
that one or more elements of a word are apt to be omitted or 
slurred, UF ““e substituted for another in the hurried, express-train 
method *- ‘going through” a word. In addition to this, the 
sounds of letters vary as they are differently associated; how 
much then does the pronunciation of these associations depend 
upon the position of the accent, a matter which is but little attended 
to in our public schools? 

Give then to every letter in each syllable clear utterance, and 
its due proportion of sound, agreeably with the most approved 
custom of pronouncing it, together with such definite distinction 
between the syllables, as to enable the ear, without the least per- 
plexity, to recognize the number and order, and to assign to each 
the proper element which belongs to them. With the pupil, in 
the process of spelling, it should be i#cumbent on the teacher to 
see that he pronounce the syllables in a distinct and deliberate 

manner as Ae proceeds. There is no time Jost by it. With a 
skillful teacher to conduct the exercise, this method will break up 


the fau/ts in articulation, quicker and better than any other. You! 
will not have the muméling in reading so frequently to be noticed 
as a consequence of the /eed/e, sluggish, and clumsy articulation in 


spelling. 


in winter; so I cannot decide which I enjoy the most.” A pupil 
was told to write a sentence on the camel, and wrote: “The camel 
is tall, waterproof, and long-legged.” Another one, in attempting 


The child will, moreover, gain some knowledge of| to tell why Roger Williams named the city he founded Providence, 


syllabication, together with accent, which is so much disregarded | said “ He called it Providence to show Ass mercy to God.” In an- 
in our schools. He will learn to avoid the untuneful prominence | swer to the question, “ With what design did Columbus sail ?” one 
of sound, or wmaccented syllables ; for every word has its propor-| pupil wrote, “ Columbus sailed to find a new continent; he had 
tions of accented and unaccented syllables in their proper pronun-| not the least idea of such a continent as America.” One of my 
ciation. It would be well, just here, to state and bear in mind/|girls, not remarkable for brilliancy, informed me that “ Mason 
that we can call a /e¢ter by a single impulse of the voice, but we | and Dixon’s line is between Europe and the Cape Fear river.” 


cannot sfe// a syllable by a single impulse. It requires distinct 
and renewed efforts to do this. 


Sometimes the words used by the pupils sound very like those 
in the book, but have no meaning as used by them, and in some in- 


Another reason for preferring the slow train—that of safety—|stances were newly coined for the occasion. One of my bright 


is the ‘raining of the voice and the ear to correct utterance and 
nice discrimination of sound, in order that that accuracy, force, time, 
and guantity, which are so necessary to good reading, shall be ac- 
quired, This training is so important, from the very fact alluded 
to in the inquiry, that we have in a long word sections to pro- 
nounce of “increasing size.” True, we have immutable, mutable, 


Irish boys said “ The Jews expect a message from the Saviour yet to 
come,” instead of “ The Jews expect a Messiah or Saviour yet to 
come.” The words were spelled somewhat alike, and the poor 
fellow had no idea what Messiah meant. He could not see that 
he said it wrong. Another one wrote, “ The London Company 
made the first parmetal sentiment in America,” instead of first 


and indefinite: or, if you please, short, moderate and long sylla-| permanet settlement.” The same pupil, in another review, wrote, 


bles, which demand of us a perfect knowledge of their proportions, 
and we should impart this knowledge. We have these various 
kinds of syllables, even in words that are not octo syllabical, some 
of which are of difficult spelling, or of difficult pronunciation. 

If the child shou!d be perplexed in the true spelling and orthoé- 
py of ordinary words, as we have seen, how much more embarrass- 
ing would it be in the poly-syllables, incommensurability, and in- 
communicability, each with three accents, to say nothing of the 
more difficult words, inexplicable, imperturbable, sixths, ceaseth, 
etc., etc., which are so very difficult for ustrained organs to articu- 
late with ease and propriety. 

We might proceed to show how the /ast method will, eventually 
interfere and mar correct reading ; but the length of our communica- 
tion forbids. We would affirm, however, in conclusion, that there 
is nothing incompatible between the theory and practice. Lét 
theory and practice cobéperate under the skillful instruction of a 
competent teacher, and there is no danger that the words will “be 
hurried over, nor precipitated syllable upon syllable, nor, as it 
were, melted together in a mass of confusion.” 

This ig a subject of no little importance, and yeur correspondent 
takes great interest in it; because he has truly at heart the effi- 
ciency and well-being of our school system, and would have it to 
realize the dest hopes of the dest educators of our youth. We 
would, therefore, respectfully suggest that this be made a subject 
of investigation.and debate, in the ensuing national convention of 
teachers. Very respectfully, PHONE. 

Louisville, Ky., Fan. 13, 1876. 

Division of Fractions—Another Method. 

In explaining division of fractions to my pupils, I put the fol- 
lowing example upon the blackboard, with the explanations which 
I require each member of the class to give at the next recitation. 


“ Arithmetic is the science of number and the art of competition.” 
He hit nearer the truth than it seemed at first. But the most 
ridiculous mistake of this kind was when a boy said “ Concord 
Daily one discovered Florida.” The words sounded much like 
Ponce de Leon, though quite different. I will close this list by 
comparing an adjective as actually written, “ Worst, wors, badest.” 
N. H, 


Inverting the Divisor. 

In the JouRNAL of Jan. 8, “ R. P.” has a note on dividing a frac- 
tion by a fraction. I write another. I think, without exception, 
analysis will show the fact that the divisor must be of the same 
denomination as the dividend. Therefore I conclude that invert- 
ing the divisor is the short practical method of reducing the frac- 
tions to a common denominator and dividing the numerator of the 
dividend by the numerator of the divisor, at one and the same oper- 
ation. To further illustrate: premising first, however, that division 
is only a short method of subtraction. We cannot subtract 


—3_ from , or even divide by —3_ ; but we can sell 
hogs cows cows hogs 


both kinds of stock for dollars, and the problem becomes as a 
15 
dollars 
$15 be subtracted from $90; and the resnlt is 6 times. Again, take 
$-+-%. Inthe present shape the subtraction is impossible, but, 
like the stock problem, I trade off the # and get $4, and % in like 
manner gives $f ; and I find that I can subtract }f from $4, once 
and yy of atime. By reducing to a common denominator, I find 
that I multiplied # by 3, and % by 7; and disregarding the denomi- 
nator as I did in the case of dollars above, I have }#, the proper 
result,—and that is all that’s done when the inversion is made. 
$X# is the same as $3, or }$——=17y. Take “R. P.’s” exam- 
ple: $+-%- Reducing to common denominator and disregard- 


division problem, does + ; or how many times can 


ing the common denominator, the result is, 
Hillsboro, Oregon, Fan. 25, 1876. D. M. C. Gaur. 
We are required to divide % by #. Since we can divide by but yi hg 


one number at a time, we will first divide # by 5. As we have 
already seen that the effect is the same whether we divide the nu- 
merator of a fraction or multiply its denominator by the same num- 
ber; and as we cannot in this case divide the numerator 2 by 5, we 
will multiply the denominator by 5. We have 4-+-5=y*s. But 
it was not 5 we wished to divide by; it was 4 of 5- Hence we 
have divided by a number which is 7 times too large, and the quo- 


1. If all the rules that are needed for parsing a noun or pro- 
noun are contained on the 89th page of the first volume of the 
JourNAL, according to the abridged plan, what will you say of the 
subject-word that has the nominative case-form? or, in other 
words, what rule shall be given in parsing ? 

2. In the following sentence, “I saw the sun shine,” should the 
word sun be considered as the object of saw, or might it be parsed 


prs in, as the subject of shine (to shine), and to shine dependent upon 
we Invert) as its subject? Also in the sentence, “I knew him to be an 


the divisor and proceed as in multiplication, we see that we get 
the same result. Hence we may give as a rule: “Invert the 
divisor and proceed as in multiplication.” 

I have not found any scholars who, after one or two repetitions 
of the explanations by the teacher, failed to see the reasoning in 
that solution. To prevent the possibility of any scholar giving the 


honest man ;” why may not the word Asm sustain the two-fold re- 
lation, as the object of knew, and the subject of to be, and man 
be considered as in opposition with him ? A TEACHER. 

On page 77 of the JouRNAL for February 12, I find a note 
headed “ An Erroneous Rule in Spelling,” in which your corres- 


explanation as a matter of form, the figures may be changed for pondent “ R.” gives a number of exceptions to the genera/ rule 


each scholar. The same explanation is sufficient, with the change 
of a few words, for the same subject in algebra, in the example— 


that ¢ fellows ¢, as in deceit, etc. A special rule is that if the word 
in question can be changed to end in -eféion, it is spelled ¢#, as in 


ape a> Stam receive, etc. There is no rule without exception, for words not ad- 

JOSEPH JACKSON, JR. nitting of this change of termination. 
Millbury, Mass., Feb. 12, 1876, I would like to hear of a rule to guide one in deciding whether 
it should be a or ¢ in words ending in -ant, -ent, -ance, ence, -ancy, 


Ludicrous Blunders. 


takes made by their pupils. During the past year I have kept a 
few. of them, and thought perhaps other teachers might be as 
much amused by them as I have been. Some of the strangest 
mistakes have been make in spelling. In a recent written exam- 


or -ency, etc. Will some one give the proper pronunciation of 
I wonder if teachers generally keep a list of the ludicrous mis-| Aryan, as used in ethnological works ? 


Truly yours, Benj. F. KNERR. 


A Twistification. 
I recently came across the following, which, as it may be new to 


ination one boy spelled Chicago, “ Chogio”; another spelled it] some of your readers, I send for insertion : 


“ Sheago,” and still another, “Shicoga.” Italian was spelled 
“ Attialian.” “ Squehania” was intended for Susquehanna; 
“Syerace” for Syracuse, and “Bomas” for Portsmouth. The 
last word mentioned was quite a puzzle to me, but from the con- 
nection it could stand for nothing else. One boy seemed to be in 
favor of using as few letters as possible, and accordingly spelled 
agricultural, “agural”; and vegetables,“ vetabes.” In a compo- 


Write we know is written right, : 
When we see it written w-r-i-t-e ; 

But when we see it written w-r-i-g-h-t 

We know it is not written right ; 

For write, to have it written right, 

Must not be written r-i-g-h-t or w-r-i-g-h-t, 

Nor yet should it be written r-i-t-e ; 

But write, for so "tis written right. 


sition written by a boy, comparing summer and winter, occurred 


the following: “ Fourth of July comes in summer and Christmas 


West Tisbury, Feb. 14, 1876. M. 
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We shall commence in our issue of March 4th, a 
series of articles on School Architecture, from E. C. 
Gardner, Esq., author of “Illustrated Homes,” and 
other works. 


Our most effective agents are our subscribers who 
are constantly making new friends for THE NeEw- 
ENGLAND by the kindly words spoken for us. We are 
so far human and personal in our editorial work, as to 


comparison with those of school age, it is 96 per cent. 
in Prussia, 95 per cent in Switzerland, 92 per cent. in 
Hanover, 76 per cent. in Holland, and 66 ‘per cent. in 
Belgium. One of the favorers of the movement, in the 
course of his remarks, quotes as expressive of his 
opinion, this fine ancient saying: “‘ Wil actum reputans 
si guid superesset agendum.” 


Ir is well known, says /Vature, that the tourist 
fever is of quite modern origin. It is only within the 
present century that an appreciation of wild and moun- 
tainous scenery has been anything like general. It 
would be difficult to find much in the way of admiration 
for such scenery in any poet who wrote before Words- 
worth and Scott; an intelligent and well-educated 
officer of Engineers, who lived in the midst of some of 
the now most admired Highland scenery in the early 
part of the last century, wrote of it with something like 
horror ; he could see ‘no beauty in it that it should be 
desired.’ While in this country the two poets above 
mentioned have, no doubt, had a principal share in 
originating the modern taste, there are other causes 
connected with the general advance in intelligence and 
elevation of taste, which it would be instructive to 
trace. We are inclined to believe that the very modern 
science of geology has something to do with it ; and 
certainly, he who has a fair knowledge of the facts‘and 
principles of that science, not to mention the other nat- 
ural sciences, will be able to read infinitely grander 


legends in wild and mountainous scenery, than he who 
looks upon it alone through the glamour thrown over it 


by mythology or genius. 


THE old elm on Boston Common, which has with- 


stood the gales of more than two centuries, yielded to 


the storm of February 15, and its parts are now scat- 
tered among the thousands of relic-hunters who have 


feel very grateful for these marks of approval and evi- 


dences of appreciation of our labors. 


Tue bill which makes the 22d of February a legal 
holiday passed Congress on the 21st ; and Washing- 
ton’s birthday was first celebrated as a national holiday 
on the Centennial year of our declared national inde- 
It has taken an hundred years to canonize 
the Father of his Country—a very safe rule for the 
elevation of national saints, than whom none can be 
worthier than the great Washington. 


pendence. 


CHARLOTTE SAUNDERS CUSHMAN, the distinguished 
actress and dramatist, died at Boston, Friday, Feb. 18, 
aged sixty. Miss Cushman was accomplished in music, 


art, literature, and the drama, and illustrated the possi- 
bility that a public life upon the stage was consistent 
with the purity, gentility, and nobility of her sex. She 
adorned every position with dignity, grace, and culture, 
’ and amidst the brilliant successes which her talents 
won, she was never led astray by the temptations and 
flattery which have allured so many from the paths of 
morality. Possessing great gifts of mind and person, | 
she used them for the good of her race through her in- 
fluence in the profession which she adorned, and her 
energy and enthusiasm which won for her success and 
fortune, are well worthy of imitation by her sex, and of 
study by all. 


From a debate in the Belgian parliament on the sub- 
ject of improving the positions of the public teachers, 
reported by the Progrés, we get the following details :— 
Belgium ranks only No. 21 as concerns the number of 
schools: those which come at the head of the list are 
the Duchy of Altenbourg, Switzerland. As to the in- 
struction of recruits Belgium holds the sixth rank: in 
the Duchy of Hohenzollern, 95 per cent. of recruits can 
read and write, in Saxony go per cent., in Bavaria 70 
per cent., and in Belgium 57 percent. only. With re- 


carried it off in large or small parcels as their strength 
and good fortune would allow. Every stem, branch, 
and root has been removed out of its place, and the 
ancient landmark lives in the memories of those who 
knew it, and more really in the young elm its successor, 
which came out from near its trunk, and has been wait- 
ing for the old fellow to clear out before it could hope 
to do or be anything. Its chance for a race for immor- 
tality has now come, and inheriting as it does the pa- 
ternal and maternal acres, now reduced to an enclosure 
fifty feet in diameter, within an iron paling, and still bet- 
ter the good name and fame of its ancestor, it will have 
the good wishes of the neighborhood that it may ex- 
ceed in age, grandeur, and historic reminiscence its 
most worthy progenitor. “ How old was it?” has been 
the question in the mouth of every Boston boy, but 


even the oldest inhabitant is wisely dumb to answer the 


question. A century ago it was in full strength, hale 
and hearty. It swung its old arms out defiantly at the 
Red Coats in ’75, and tradition says that its long limbs 
were the tender supports of Quakers and witches in 
the times when it was worth one’s life to be anything 
but a Puritan in Massachusetts. Our ancient friends 
of the Advertiser, who ought to know all about it, for 
they or their predecessors editorally must have been 
near the scene of its planting, say that its rings num- 


-ber its years at least at two hundred and'twenty. We 


hoped to find it as old as the Mayflower, but if not it 
connects us most directly with Standish, Hutchinson, 
Blackstone, and the worthies of Plymouth, Salem, and 
Boston, and we rest content as we are in the royal line 
of descent. The inscription on the iron fence built for 
its protection is the only real historic statement con- 
cerning it: 
“THE OLD TREE.” 

_ “This tree has been standing here for an unknown period. It 
is believed to have existed before the settlement of Boston, being 
full grown in 1722, exhibited marks of old age in 1792, and was 


nearly destroyed by a storm in 1832. Protected by an iron fence 
in 1854. J. V. C. Smitn, Mayor.” 


In its glory it was a splendid type of u/mus Americanus, 


spect to the proportion of children attending school in 


«* 
* 


measuring twenty-two feet in circumference, and nearly 


ninety feet in the extent of its branches, but years and 
successive storms had gradually robbed it of its strength 
and beauty, and at its fall its trunk was found to be a 


mere shell. 


In a letter explaining a previous letter alluding to 
the common school question, General Sherman says: 

“Wherever I have resided, I have endeavored to manifest an in- 
terest in the general cause of education, but have experienced 
that the common schools, instead of trying to teach all children 
the rudiments, were drifting towards the classics and a university 
education. Our tax for public schools in Washington was one 
per cent. on valuation of real estate; here (St. Louis) it is one- 
half of one percent. Iam further informed that the cost to the 
school fund of one scholar in the high school equals that for five 
scholars in the primary. Therefore, in these days of general 
economy, the question of cost may properly be discussed by those 
who pay the taxes, without any one being construed thereby as 
hostile or unfriendly to the whole system. Of course, I don’t 
want to be drawn into any public discussion on this question ; 
but when a friend asks my opinion, I think I have a right to give 
it in the form of a civil letter.” 

It is a little unfortunate that General Sherman does 
not tell us where his lot has been cast, that he “ expe- 
rienced that the common schools, instead of trying to 
teach all children the rudiments, were drifting towards 
the classics and a university education.” While it is a 
little difficult to tell just what he means, we must infer 
that he intends to say, either that the common schools 
are neglecting the rudimentary education, in the prefer- 
ence for a smattering of higher education, or that the 
standards of education are advancing, and that the 
common school is tending upward towards the col- 
lege in its improved methods, and preparing students 
better than formerly for the higher grades of instruc- 
tion. If General Sherman says that the common 
school education of to-day is less thorough, or less uni- 
versal than it was fifty years ago, he certainly makes - 
confession to an ignorance of our public schools and 
their work, which is not at all to the credit of so high 
an official. A visit to the common schools of Chicago, 
New York, Boston, St. Louis, Baltimore, Richmond, 
and San Francisco, would satisfy him of the mistake as 
to the failure of our schools to do primary work well. 
Why, General Sherman ought to know as well as we 
that there are no better primary schools in the world 
than in America. 

As to the drift of our common schools, we always 
supposed that it was to their credit that its movement 
was forward. Is that not a natural, a normal, a 
healthy direction for the educational tendencies of our 
time? Whither shall the common schools tend if not 
upward? Should not a complete, harmonious, well- 
developed man be the idea of all primary education? 
and who shall say when and where the tendency shall 
cease, in order to reach the best results? 
Sherman stopped at the district school, we fear that 
our armies would have never known of his great qual- 
ities as a general, and that “ marching through Georgia” 
would have been made with a knapsack, rather than 
under the epaulets of a victorious commander. 

The General says that education costs one per cent. 
in Washington, but we all know that Washington is an 
exceptional city, for the most patent reasons, with 
reference to taxation. The people of the District are 
heavily, almost oppressively taxed for everything, and it 
would not be strange if General Sherman’s corner lots 
had been heavily assessed to meet the wants of the 
public, not only with reference to the schools, but also 
the streets, the sewerage, the fire department, etc., etc. 
Fifteen years ago Washington was a Paradise for tax 
payers compared with its present condition ; but then 
its schools did not even “try to teach the children 
the rudiments ;” and its schoolhouses were unworthy a 
tenth-rate town in Missouri. “The cost of one scholar 
in the High School equals that for five scholars in the 
primary,” says the General. But he cites an excep- 
tional case, which is not true of the country at large. 
The High School education of Massachusetts, of New 
York, of Illinois, of California, averages from two to 


Had General 
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three times the cost of primary school education ; and 
why should it not, if it is actually worth more? The 
High School, even if it cost ten times the primary 
school, could not be spared from our system, any more 
than the body could spare the head, or the engine could 
spare the governor. The High School is worth all it 
costs, and so are all of our higher institutions ; and if 
these were removed, the whole fabric would fall to the 
ground as comparatively worthless. It costs to edu- 
cate, but it costs more to perpetuate ignorance, and to 
support the institutions which ignorance begets. 

The General forgets that he was educated in its most 
expensive school of the country, at West Point, at 
public expense, and that every cadet at graduation has 
cost the United States government dollars. But who 
will say that it was not money well expended, when it 
has produced such generals as Scott, Grant, Sherman, 
Burnside, Lee, Stonewall Jackson, and the like. Even 
with such leaders, with education and experience, it 
took four years to suppress the Great Rebellion. 
What would have been our condition to-day without 
them? Yet the people will sustain Congress in sup- 
porting West Point and Annapolis even at a greater 
cost, and then find that our national defences are 
cheaply maintained ; and if this is true of our military 
safeguards, who shall say that these high schools and 
colleges, the nobler safeguards of our intelligence, our 
virtue, and our civil power, are maintained at too great 
a cost? 


United States Bureau of Education. 


In the article published in a late number of this 
JourNAL (Feb, 12) respecting assaults on the National 
Bureau of Education, some expressions were allowed 
which honest indignation prompted, but which subse- 
quent reflection induces us to modify, lest the Bureau 
should suffer through undue assumption of power for it. 
It was, for instance, assumed that in the general govern- 
ment there is a power of jurisdiction over the educa- 
tional interests of the country, and hence a right to 
regulate the educational systems of the States through 
this Bureau. 

We ought to have remembered that in the pam- 
phlet published by itself with reference to its work and 
limitations, the existence of this power and right is 
explicitly disclaimed. 

The purpose of the Bureau, as defined by law, is to 
collect (for the uses of the government) “such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and progress of 
education in the several States and Territories,’ and to 
diffuse (for the general benefit) “such information re- 
specting the organization and management of school sys- 
tems and methods of teaching as shall aid the people of 
the United States in the establishment and maintainance 
of efficient school systems,eand otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.” The only 
power beyond this given to its chief, is that of making 
to Congress such recommendations as may, in his 
judgment, subserve the purpose for which the office 
was established. ‘ 

This careful limitation of the functions of the Bureau 
has- formed, from the first, the rule of judgment and of 
action with it. It has held itself rigidly within the 
bounds legally marked out for it, and made no assump- 
tion of any authority to go beyond these. Content to 
leave each State to manage freely its own school system 
in its own selected way, its only aim has been to so co- 
operate with the State officers as to “aid” them in the 
great work they have in hand. The most effective and 
most unobjectionable way of doing this is to give them 
the benefit of the collected and condensed experience 
of their fellow-laborers in the schocl field everywhere, 
that they may have the opportunity to note improve- 
ments meriting adoption, or mistakes which they may 
need to shun. It finds no need of any power besides 
this simple one of laying educational experience and 
facts» before all educators, except it be the right inher- 
ent in all citizens of asking courteous questions with 


reference to these facts. And perhaps its friends may 
do well to recollect that the narrower and more defined 
its sphere of action, the more it may effect within that 
sphere. 


The Practicable. 


Education has its theories. Asa guide to high art 
in teaching, these theories may be good. As used to 
determine the aim and measure of the teacher’s work 
in any particular school, they are apt to mislead us. 
In the great majority of our public schools, in almost 
all those outside of the more complete and perfect systems 
of our more advanced New-England communities, what 
the theory proposes, the hardest facts make impossible. 
Hence, we so often witness the spectacle of earnest, 
hard-working teachers, struggling to do for their pupils, 
as a body, what is simply impracticable. 


Now what is most wanted for the schools indicated, 


absolutely and solely wanted for all the smaller schools 
in the under districts, is a better understanding of the 
practicable in common school attainments. This we 
say, not because the /racticable is the nearer and the 
easier, but because it is the wiser and more profitable. 
This is the voice of common sense. The proverbs of 
all nations are full of it. It is a principal of funda- 
mental economy. And zo fineness in our theories, no 
melo-dramatic grandeur in our ostensible aims can 
make it otherwise. 

To illustrate and apply our meaning at once, we will 
take, for example, the two common branches, reading 
and writing. Fine reading and writing are, in some 
sense, fine arts. They require for their acquisition cer- 
tain fine-art capacities. The demand for their main- 
tenance when acquired some adequate demand for 
practiced use. Now the great body of the pupils in our 
ordinary schools have not the native qualities in genius, 
taste, or organic facility which will enable them, even 
under good training, to become either finished writers 
or readers. Moreover, none of the circumstances sur- 
rounding them are other than absolutely hostile to the 
sympathetic apprehension, the professional command, 
and the supreme grace, necessary to such fine art suc- 
cess. And still more, when they leave the school, they 
are to meet no demand for any such use of their fine art as 
will either make it profitable, or enable them to main- 
tain it. Now, with these facts before us, we cannot 
but think the teacher who, pleased with the flowing 
lines of some professional art of penmanship, or cap- 
tivated with the elocutionary deliverances of the last 
institute reader, undertakes to reproduce either in the 
school, makes not only a grievous mistake, but com- 
mits an offence against the Practicable. 

There is that, in both these branches, which it is 
possible to do well with the majority of the pupils in 
our schools. It is possible by a simple, slow, painstak- 
ing process, to teach them to write that plain, round 
hand which, while not rapid, is legible and correct, 
which they will find sufficient for all their after use, and 
which they can hope to keep up, and have at command. 
And so, too, with reading—a good, plain style of com- 
mon reading, with a decent purity in vocalizing, and 
distinctness in articulation ; a proper attention to the 
grammatical pauses or divisions, and a pleasing flow in 
the general utterance ; all this, which is all that the 
pupil will need in the reading of the notice, the letter, 
the newspaper, and which he will find no difficulty in 
both keeping up and improving, it is possible for him 
to master. And this while the practicable is, at the 
same time the sufficient, for the class of which we write. 

What we have suggested with regard to these two 
branches will, in the mind of the practical educator, 
find a ready application in other directions. Indeed, 
the principle involved, we think will be found to con- 
tain, not only the key-note, but the very theme of. the 
one great reform now needed in popular education. 


— If you can express yourself so as to be perfectly 


understood in ten words, never use a dozen. 


CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT. 


CENTENNIAL SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 

We are glad to notice that the schools are making the most of 
the centennial year in the way of marking its progress by enter- 
tainments, exhibitions, and celebrations of historic events, which 
tend to fix the importance of the year, as well as aid the school treas- 
uries for school needs. Principal Gastman, of Decatur, IIl., writes 
us that “a public exhibition of schools was held for the purpose of 
raising funds to properly exhibit the work of the schools at Phila- 
delphia next summer. The net proceeds were something over 
$330. One exercise was given by the pupils of each room in the 
city. This made the interruption caused by necessary preparation 
very slight in each school.” 

In order that our readers may note what sort of a programme 
draws crowds in the West, we print it entire’: 


(Cut—The Goddess of Liberty.) 
PROGRAMME OF EXHIBITION. 


Chorus—Star Spangled Banner... High School. 
Declamation—Independence Sherry Tupper. 
Dialogue—4t Cake... 
Recitation—The Milkmaid’s 
Music—The Little Rootblacks’ Song... Willie Crocker, Guy Park, & Allie v4 
Recitation—The Child and the Star......--s-seeceeeeceeeeeeeeneenes Ada Bil 
Recitation—Robin Bertie Whitmer. 
Declamation—Grandfather’s Spectacles... 
German Song—Hunter’s Chorus, from Der 
Dialogue— Fashionable Society.......-..++++ Trene Thatcher and Lillie Malone. 
Instrumental Misses Shellebarger and Roberts, 
Select Reading—Orpheus and James Roberts. 
Recitation— ‘ew must not Ring To- Re .Laura Johns. 
Dialogue—Little Rebels... 
Reading—The old Lula 
Burlesque Band.........-- Forty Boys ane Gi 
Song—Better Late than 


The local papers speak in the most complimentary terms of the 
exercises, stating that “the entertainment was a grand success, 
giving satisfaction to the audience as a source of enjoyment, and 
much more than meeting the most sanguine expectations of its 
projectors as a source of revenue for centennial purposes, The 
successful: management of the affair reflects much credit upon 
those who had it in charge, and all the performences were highly 
creditable to the scholars—and certainly the outpouring of the 
people to aid in the good work of furnishing means to secure a 

roper representation of the educational interests at Philadelphia 
is worthy of all commendation. We congratulate all concerned 
upon the attainment of so grand a result.” 


GREAT BRITAIN, 

The 7Zribune correspondent in England says: “ All in all, it is 
evident that Great Britain is going to make the best exhibit she 
has ever made off her own soil. This fact cannot be accounted 
for alone by commercial considerations. The good feeling now 
prevailing in England toward the United States has much to do 
with it. There is another motive, too. She will meet here, as in 


the house of a friend, her children from all over the world — 
Canada, the West Indies, Australia, New Zealand, India, the Cape 
of Good Hope; they will all be represented in Fairmount Park 
much more fully than they were at either of the great European 
fairs. The mother country naturally desires to make a good im- 
pression upon these members of her family, as well as upon the 
grown-up daughter that got out of lsading-strings a century ago. 


A Centennial Drama! 
GOLD PREMIUDI! 


Fifty Dollars in Gold for the Best Drama. 


As the result of a demand made upon us to provide the gram- 
mar and high schools of the country with an appropriate national 
school drama, to be presented on or near the next anniversary of 
our independence; and as a fitting celebration of our ONE-HUN- 
DREDTH NATIONAL BIRTHDAY, we have decided to offer a pre- 
mium for the best school drama which shall be written and sub- 
mitted to a committee of examiners on or before April 15, 1876. 
The character of this dialogue or drama must be 


NATIONAL AND PATRIOTIC, 


And, so far as possible, be made to cover our centennial history 
and the events from the discovery of America and its set- 


Foreign nations should also be represented as actors in the 
drama, and the whole arranged so that it can be made suitable for 


a popular and patriotic review of our 
NATIONAL HISTORY. 


The length of the drama should not occupy over two hours in 
action, allowing in that limit time for change of scenes, tableaux, 
etc. ‘The MSS., in legible style, must be presented to a committee 
of award, and must be signed in som de plume, the true name 
being enclosed in a sealed envelope, to be opened by the commit- 
tee after having selected the best drama for the purpose proposed. 
The MS. may be directed to the Chairman of the Committee of 
Awards, whose name will be announced ina future number of THE 
New-ENGLAND. 


tlement* which have led to our present position as a nation. | 
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SPELLING. 


It seems this matter of “ spelling ” opens up a wide field for dis- 
cussion, and two or three communications received demand a 
somewhat extended attention. This from “Home Teacher” I in- 
sert verbatim, as it is not only a little story in itself, but presents a 
very valuable-view of the matter, and one too, which, if want of 
precious time and the large number with which we have to deal did 
not stare us in the face at the outset, would present indisputable 
claims : 

Mrs. M. P. CoLBuRN: 

My Dear Friend :—What is your practice with r to sylla- 
ble-spelling ?” I cannot entirely agree with Mr. W. Eaton’s argu- 
ment (letter to N. E. F., Feb. 5éh) ; still, 1am open to conviction 
if there be a better way. Here is my little hungry boy of six and 
three-quarters. He can read simple lessons very well, and spell 
simple words at sight. I now consider him, however, capable of 
learning bigger ones. He is quite old enough to begin by spelling 
breakfast ; but he cannot “take his book and spell it by the writ- 
ten words ” alone, so I am going to help him at table this morn- 
ing. Therefore, between t ckwheat cakes, I say: “ Frank, 
how do you spell ‘breakfast’ ?” giving him the word, sof as it is 
written, but as we pronounce it. He answers: “ 3-r-e-4” (break) 
“ f-u-s-t” (fast) breakfast. Then I tell him he has not spelled it 
properly, and show him what mases the words, by syllables. He 
is breaking his fast. Ido it in a few simple, pleasant sentences. 
He’s interested; he can spell 4reaé already, for he is a living, 

ractical illustration of “break,” himself, and has learned that 
rom his own experience ; fas¢ I show him has two meanings, and 
the new one is, to abstain from food all night until the buckwheat 
cakes call him to “ break-fast” in the morning. So now he spells 
breakfast easily by syllables, and I believe he will always happily 
remember it. He has learned it naturally, by my reasoning. 
Would it, however, have been better to require him to master the 
absolute abstract word in print, by a period of downright applica- 
tion, which should accustom his mind to receive it through the eye, 
without any oral spelling? That would seem to be Mr. Eaton’s 
advice. Have you a better way than either of these for the little 
boy and for me? Most truly yours, HoME TEACHER. 


In reply I would say that I hardly think Mr. Eaton’s argument 
intended for such little people as are to be taught in our primary 
schools. If I understand him rightly, the words to be learned are 
to meet the eye of the learner in a written form—that is, in script 
characters; if so, of course, in our grades, his method cannot be 
made applicable; for writing in words or sentences is an accom- 
plishment for higher classes than ours. I heartily agree with him, 
however, and thank him for saying it,—* that, in teaching children 
to use words correctly, they should not be above their comprehen- 
sion, and that they should be given to them in the concrete form 
by words or-sentences.” For my own part, I consider the spelling 
lesson which I give daily and invariably from the Reader, — thus 
fixing in their minds the very words which they have and see in 
constant use, — by far the most valuable exercise they have. The 
abstract words which are found in their “ spelling-book ” are of no 
practical value to them. A few, with retentive memories, can mas- 
ter the sequence of letters, and if, by reason of severe application, 
the class as a whole can recite from it a perfect lesson, it soon fades 
from the memory, and altogether has not been a pleasant exercise. 
How many times have we flattered ourselves that our little wide- 
awakes would do themselves and us credit in this line; long 
pages of abstract words being, as we thought fondly, conquered, 
only to be ignobly forgotten when circumstances demanded their 
rendition! Zhe children are not to blame ; it is the system. A\l 
teachers will agree that this same spelling lesson is approached with 
dread, and that less satisfaction follows it than is experienced with 
any other recitation. 

Just here I would like to quote from a letter recently received 
from a prominent educator —the Hon. E. E. White. He says: 
“But why use a Speller ina primary school?” 1 say so, too; 
why use any other “ Speller” than the one which is in every pupil’s 
hand in the “ Reader ” from which he has a lesson every day, and 
in which he finds just the words it is best for him to remember. 

But I have wandered far away from the point at issue in “ Home 
Teacher’s ” communication. I wish every little boy could have 
the loving patience over the teaching of words and their meanings 
that “ Frank” enjoys! If such only could, how soon would the 
specious mistakes and flagrant blunders which meet us on every 
hand, be obviated! It is a duty which every teacher owes her 
pupils to make them learn understandingly, and with such words 
and such accessories as the little fellow in question had to 
battle with, it is a very easy task; but with fifty before her and no 
buckwheat cakes to illustrate with, the task is proportionally harder. 
Still, it can be made very pleasant and comparatively easy to teach 
spelling in the way indicated. Let us hope the time will soon 
come when the arbitrary “ Spelling-Book” will be banished from 
our primary schools. 


Many thanks to the teacher from W————, New York, for so 
promptly criticizing the clause in the article on “ Spelling” in the 
Journat of Jan. 22, concerning the rule for ¢i and ic in words 
where they occur together. I quote from her letter, as the diffi- 


culty she meets with in testing it may be that of some others. 
She says: “I found so many exceptions to the rule that I came to 
the conclusion I would write and ask for further information in 
regard to the matter. Your article says.¢ follows ¢, and # any 
other letter, and in the same clause the word sufficient is used, the 
perplexing ie there following ¢/ Also in the words feign, reign, 
weight, seize, seine, seignier, etc. 1 must say if there is one rude for 
spelling our mixed-up language that will hold good in all cases, I 
should like to see it; for so far I have never found one. Please 
answer and oblige, etc.” 

The perplexity of our friend is a legitimate one, and one which 
finds an echo in all our experiences as regards the general appli- 
cation of rules to our language in the matter of spelling it; but 
as regards the case in point, I find I did not make myself suffi- 
ciently explicit, as this particular rule is much freer of exceptions 
than most. I should have made it clear that the rule applies only 
to such words as have the /ong sound of “e” in the pronouncing; 
¢ following c, or the sound of ¢, thus: receive, deceit, perceive, seize, 
seine, seignior, etc., and i following every other letter in words of 
similar pronunciation, as chief, brief, niece, piece, yield, etc. 

The little folks are great critics, too; for on giving a subsequent 

lesson one. day, after a careful drill on the above, and allowing 
them to furnish examples at their option, one young man of six 
triumphantly pointed out the word Aeight, with the sage remark 
that “¢ was first after 4, ‘here, anyhow!” He had’nt taken into 
his undeveloped comprehension that the word had the sound of 
Zlong instead of ¢ long. Such words as. feign, reign, weight, etc., 
are of another class, and come under a separate rule. 
In the matter of spelling there is a great deal that is arbitrary, 
and any indication of method is to be hailed as a boon. In teach- 
ing little children it is better to be somewhat general rather than 
descend too deep into the intricacies of our most difficult lan- 
guage; hence my presenting this simple rule, as it sufficiently 
covers the ground. M. P. C. 


OF DECORATIONS. 


In these later years a good deal of thought is being given to 
decorations of various kinds, and the humblest home can, if it will, 
boast of something in this line. Indeed, during the past few sum- 
mers I have been much struck in my wanderings, especially in the 
Provinces, with the universality of this beautifying principle. Go 
where you will, there, except in schoolhouses, you will find the in- 
evitable pot-plants and pretty muslin curtains; no matter how 


inal whiteness—there they are, ever present. 

Here is a poor hovel, perhaps, which can boast of only one win- 
dow, still there is the piece of muslin or lace which, although but 
two feet square, yet veils the half of it, and behind, peeping up in 
exquisite beauty, is some fragile plant, luxuriant and rich, lending 
its sweet perfume and bright coloring to beguile some sad mo- 
ments for somebody. This fact is a notable and prominent feature 
of the old cities of our English cousins, and one which some of 
us might do well to imitate. A stranger visiting there notices this 
among the very first things which present themselves, and is in- 
sensibly led to kindly and gentle thoughts of the peuple and their 
homes. 

At so trifling an expense can this be enjoyed among us, that one 
is really to blame for letting the golden opportunity slip by for 
impressing the rising generation with the numberless lessons thus 
conveyed unconsciously, and which may be so significant in the 
formation of character. But the mother or the big sister has 
charge of the home decorations, we will say, and thus the little 
ones are early taught that beauty and grace are indispensable to 
the perfecting of the home. Now, if this is the case, how will it 
be when, leaving the dear mother and the sweet home behind, the 
young voyager sails into the port of school where bare walls, for- 
bidding blackboards, and immense windows, innocent of any veil- 
ing, greet his vision. , 

Children cam draw comparisons, and children do draw compari- 
sons, and all the young, energetic vote will be for the pretty home 
with its neat walls and pictures. To be sure he is not educated 
up to the knowledge of the exquisite touches of a Bierstadt or a 
Brown ; but the little stained pine frame round a penny picture, if 
you will, is a large advance in his mind over a plain whitewashed 
surface, which only makes his eyes ache if he but look at it! 

Au contraire, suppose our candidate for scholastic honors comes 
from some den where cleanliness is at a discount, and dingy, dirty 
surroundings are all he is conversant with. This same school- 
room, bare and uninviting, awes him, and his impression of it 
might well be compared to that made on the mind of a criminal 
as he enters for a term of years his prison-home. He will be glad 
when he is out of it, and can run as fast as his little feet will carry 
him to his mother’s side; to shrug his shoulders, with a sigh of 
relief, at the comfort (?) she may have to offer him! 

Why can we not work an improvement in this line? There is 
no one who cannot do something, no matter how little, towards 
conquering the severity of plain surfaces. I believe the u/timatum 
has not yet been reached in the matter of schoolroom building. 
We can boast of elegant edifices, whose style of architecture is 
well-nigh faultless; but the walls of the rooms might, it seems to me, 
be shorn of the sharp right angles and unbroken lines which every- 
where meet the eye. Some modification might be made; some 


slight piece of carving decorate the corners, etc. 


frequently said curtains have to be cleansed to preserve their orig} 


But it is the object of this article more especially to treat of the 
thousand and one /i##/e things which the teacher herself has it in 
her power to do. Plants, of course, are a great accessory, and are 
a power in her hands for developing ideas of color, form, and veg- 
etable life, besides serving the much nobler purpose of directing 
the thoughts in higher channels. 

Our climate, too, furnishes us with such an endless variety of 
brilliant autumn foliage, that one can draw exhaustless supplies of 
bright leaves of every hue and shape; and a very little taste can 
make of them a wonderful show. No matter what it is—if noth- 
ing more than a bunch tied together and put into a vase—anything 
to relieve the monotony and give the litthe wandering eyes some- 
thing pretty to rest upon. 

There is nothing more attractive or easier to do, than to build 
pictures on the wall. We cannot duy pictures in any number (if I 
were asked why, I have an answer all ready!) but limited means 
cannot prevent our accumulating of nature’s own colorings and 
arranging them to suit ourselves, irrespective of teachings from 
celebrated painters. During our trips in summer, our feet are led 
in various localities where great variety presents itself. In one 
place the pretty “life everlasting,” which needs only to be dried 
with its dainty head downwards to preserve it straight upon its 
stem; in another “ bitter-sweet,” with its scarlet cup set so firmly 
in its orange saucet; ina third, the feathery “ clematis”; some- 
where else, the puffy “thistle,” which, gathered and prepared at 
the right season, makes a very beautiful and permanent ornament. 
Then we can pluck a large variety of “grasses,” whose nodding 
heads are never weary; “grains,” ripe and graceful; and, more 
beautiful than all, the delicate “ferns,” of which there are so 
many species. We may surely be forgiven if, from the “ Crown 
of New-England” we dare to gather of its brilliant gems; and, 
being thus armed with the materials for our pictures, we may 
begin to build forthwith. 

Let us get some branches of evergreen, such as “ spruce,” “ hem- 
lock,” or “savin”—they keep their color so well; and, as we use 
them while they are fresh and sappy, we are not troubled with 
their drying and falling. Upon this bare wall, which is so distaste- 
ful, we will drive two shingle-nails six or eight inches apart, and 
round these two nails we will wind some string tightly, tying it 
securely. Behind this string let us tuck a large branch of our 
gathered green — making it of any desired shape —a star, a dia- 
mond, or an oval, etc., as our taste may dictate. Our string is 
sufficiently strong to hold a 1arge quantity of this, so we need not 
be chary of it; we can tuck in various pieces in various directions. 


When this foundation is to our liking—and the contrast of deep 
color is charming with the dazzling white of the wall — we may 
proceed to decorate it in any and every way. Our bright leaves 
will make it very lively, the “ grasses” will relieve it of any idea 
of stiffness, our “ thistles ” and “ life everlasting ” will enliven its 
dark appearance, and the little branches of scarlet and orange 
berries almost make our mouth water; while a fern-leaf here and 
there puts on the finishing touch. 

If you should press your leaves in bunches or sprays, rather 
than as single leaves, you will find it a great advantage when you 
come to use them. Blackberry vines are exceedingly graceful and 
pretty, especially after they take on their rich, red-brown coloring, 
and we must not forget the fragrant checkerberry, with its dark, 
shining leaves. Now our room begins to assume the “home” 
look we love so well. But we can go farther than this ; on rock 
and tree-trunk, and on every knoll in the spicy woods, where is 
health in every footstep, we find the velvety “ moss,” so unpreten- 
tious, yet how beautiful! Its colors are of every hue of green, 
while its tiny branches, with their delicate cups, are like a min- 
iature forest. Dishes of this on your window-sill are exquisitely 
pretty, and you can put in slips of various things which will thrive 
amid its moisture, for of course it is to be kept new and bright by 
frequent sprinkling. These form a very pretty variety in your 
decorations, and are a marked contrast to your leafy “ pictures.” 
As Christmas approaches, the inevitable wreath and cross may be 
added at the windows, or in some favorable position on the wall, 
and, if you have a picture or two, small, green branches look very 
warm and inviting over the top and on the cord. 

Thus, at no expense save only of a little time, your bare walls 
are more beautiful than if frescoed by the highest art, and are in- 
finitely more pleasing to the children, for you can let their little 
fingers enter into the arrangement and their little feet run to do 
your bidding. They will regard with a degree of fondness the re- 
sults of your conjoined labors, and will never be weary of looking 
upon the bright colors and pretty forms; they are, to them, liter- 
ally, pictures on the walls. 

In summing up advantages, let us not forget that, while paints 
and oils are detrimental to health, our plan of beautifying is 
adding to the rich bound of health in our veins; for while we are 
accumulating our stock for future use, we are, at the same time, 
drinking in of God's free, pure air, and lending to flagging foot- 
steps celerity and vigor ; while the rusy hue upon cheek and brow 
consequent upon our mission, is worth more to us than the rich- 
est painting that ever decorated wall! 

By all means let us use the materials so profusely lavished on 
every side which, though silent, plead so eloquently to be appro- 
priated; and in their use we shall be raising the standard of zs- 
thetic taste among the little ones with whom we have so entirely ~ 


to deal, and find a blessing indirectly upon ourselves. © 
M. P. C. 
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Hindergarten Bhessenger, 1876. 


EDITED BY E. P. PEABODY. 


MORNING WELCOME. 


Come, arouse brave Swiss boy!” 


Welcome back, welcome back to the kindergarten home, 
Where we try to have all things well done ; 

And we’ll grow lovely thoughts in our own little breasts, 
While we water the flowers of the sun! 


Let us speak to our friends in all kindness and love, 
Nor be selfish or thoughtless to-day, 

For God sees all we do from the near heavens above, 
When we talk, when we work, when we play! 

One day, after this song had been sung, a dear little three-year- 
old bey, who is in the habit of announcing anything he has to tell 
by saying, “I have a story,” told a long one about some Irish boys, 
who had been into his mother’s garden and taken some pears 
and peaches. He was very eloquent about the naughtiness, and 
others joined in the condemnation and had their items to tell. 

When all had been told, I said, “ Poor little boys ; I suppose 
their mothers were so poor that they could not buy them pears 
and peaches. Such little boys do not have everything nice that 
they want, as you children do, oranges, and bananas, and grapes, 
and pears, and peaches. They have not any good things to take to 
school for their luncheon. Perhaps there was only just bread 
enough in the house for their breakfasts, and they did not know 
whether they should have dinner enough. Perhaps you would be 
tempted to take other people’s things if you were poor and hun- 
gry. It is sad to be very poor, isn’t it? It tempts people to 
do wrong.” 

This aspect of the matter changed tones and expressions of 
face very mnch. 

“I'd give them some,” said one child. 

“So would I,” was echoed on every side. 

A fine little fellow, who is surrounded by every luxury at home, 
and rather more than an ordinary show of it, but upon whom, I 
will say in passing, it somewhat palls at times, as he unconsciously 
expressed one day when he exclaimed: 

“I like to come to kindergarten awfully: I like it for a change !” 

This little fellow here burst out with, “When I grow up, I am 
going to be a candy-man; and I am going to make ever so much 
money; and I shall build them a house—oh ! as large as my father’s 
new store; and I shall put every thing into it for them—every 
thing they want, and they can come there and live, as many of 

them as want to; and then they can have everything.” 

“Yes,” I said, “that will be beautiful; and when we see peo- 
ple doing wrong, we will try to think what it is that makes them 
do it; and we will think, perhaps, ‘I should have done just so, if 
I had been tempted’.” 

“What do you think I saw a little boy do here in the kinder- 
garten one day? I saw him take his next neighbor’s slate-pencil 
because it had a sharper point than his, and put his blunt one in 
the place of it} she had laid her pencil down and turned her head 
the other waya moment. He looked upto see if I saw him, and he 
saw me looking at him. He pnt the pencil right back again. He 
was ashamed to be seen doing it, as he knew it was selfish. It 
was not his conscience that made him put it back. If he had 
asked his conscience if he might take it, I think it would have said 
no! and he would not have done it. I was glad he looked ashamed ; 
it was because his conscience waked up, for it was only sleeping, 
it was not dead. He felt mean, and he was mean; when people 
act selfishly they are always mean. That little boy’s mother is 
rich, and lives in a beautiful house, and he has everything he needs, 
so he does not steal pears and peaches, but just then he wanted 
the best pencil. Now don’t you see what it is that often makes 
people do wrong and what they are ashamed of ?” 

“It is selfishness,” said a little philosopher of six (for I have 
one philosopher). 

“Yes; you are right; and now let us sing our welcome back 
again.” 

“ Nor be selfish or thoughtless to-day.” 


M. M. 


KINDERGARTEN REUNION. 


We are glad to see that the genuine disciples of Froebel in 
Chicago have made a society to preach the true gospel for child- 
hood, education by play, in which the parent or grown-up really 
“live with the children,” according to Froebel’s motto rightly 
translated. This is the true way to redeem the old, as well as to 
educate the young. We are glad to reprint Dr. Hale’s remarks, 
but we cannot agree that there is no intellectual exercise in the kin- 
dergarten. There are no letters (on Froebel’s blocks), no literary 
exercise, but the children /earn to think upon things before their 
eyes, and which they themselves make. 

“A meeting of teachers and friends of kindergartens was held 
yesterday in the lecture room of the Fifth Presbyterian church, on 
the corner of Thirtieth street and Indiana avenue. It was in the 
interest of the true kindergarten system. An informal discussion 
took place on the best means of promoting the introduction of 
this system of instruction in Chicago, in the course of which a di- 
versity of views were elicited. At the conclusion of the discussion 
Prof. E. M. Hale submitted the following suggestions as to ‘The 


Scope and Uses of Kindergarten.’ 


“The popular mind has a strange and erroneous idea that the 
kindergarten is aschovl. It is high time that the public be in- 


formed of the nature of the kindergarten, and the kind of educa- 
tion which is given to children who attend them. 

“The name of kindergarten means literally child’s garden or 
children’s garten. But garten in German does not mean the same 
thing as garden in English. The name garten in the German 
language means a place for recreation. It need not be a flower 
(blumen) garten, nor need it have trees, shrubs, or grass. If only it 
is a place of resort where there is amusement, enjoyment, or rec- 
reation of a harmless nature, such a place is a ‘garten.’ 

“ The idea of a school implies tasks—lessons and compulsory 
teaching. The kindergarten is not a school in that sense. The 
very idea of an infant school is horribly grotesque! The old the- 
ory that the intellectual powers of an infant—a child under seven 
years of age—shall be taxed to learn lessons, is utterly at variance 
with all correct ideas of infantile life. Admitting that there have 
been children who read Latin and Greek before seven, or were 
mathematical prodigies at six, we can only say that all such are 
intellectual monsters, corresponding to the physical monstrosities 
which sometimes are born among us. During the years from 
three to seven, the purely intellectual life of the child should lie 
dormant, its activities should be repressed rather than excited. 
During these years the education should consist in physical cul- 
ture, and the cultivation of the perceptive faculties. While rules 
of general morality may be instilled, all sectarian religious teach- 
ings should be sedulously avoided. 

“ The true purpose of the kindergarten is thus briefly described 
by Froebel himself. ‘To take the oversight of children before 
they are ready for school life, to exert an influence over their whole 
being in correspondence with nature; to strengthen their bodily 
powers ; to introduce them to the world of nature and of man; to 
guide their heart and soul in the right direction, and lead them to 
the origin of all life, and to union with Him. 

“ It will be observed that there is no mention in this of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, eography, history, or of rules, precepts, etc. 
—net a word about , or even instruction in the ordinary 
sense. But it means that the child gains activity of the body, 
mind, heart, and the perceptive faculties. 

As a physician, | am naturally more interested in the correct 
physical culture of children; and I shall consider the uses of 
the kindergarten in this respect. Up to the age of three, the 
mother, if she is capable of any care, is capable of the care of the 
child. Then, if she possesses a well-appointed nursery, can spare 
the time, and understands Froebel’s method, she may still under- 
take the education of her children. But how many mothers can 
do this? And if she does not, how do the children occupy their 
time? Physical activity they must have. Amusement they must 
have. And if they are left to their own unguided instinct, what 
will be the nature of that activity and their amusement? We can 
imagine them, and every father and mother can describe them. 


“‘ At the age of three the child had better be given up to the kin- 
dergarten teacher. What kind of a person should a kindergartner 
be? Dismiss from your imagination everything reminding ee of 
a pedagogue of either sex, and imagine a gentle, pleasant, happy- 
faced woman. She must not only be a woman, but she must have 
a mother’s instincts and feelings. Her pypils are her children for 
the time, and she must feel toward them as-such. 

“How many hours a day will she have charge of these little 
ones? Not more than three. How does this accord with those 
terrible infant schools where the little creatures were (are they 
ever now ?) obliged to sit six long, weary hours, with only one hour 
of respite? Happily those days of inhuman torture are nearly 
over, not only for little children, but for children of larger growth, 
even into the ’teens. 

“ What do they do in these kindergartens? The children are 
not taught any lesson, except in so far as answering questions go. 
Nor should we ever try to teach a child of tender years any intel- 
lectual process. Do you remember the time when you were called 
up to stand by the side of the teacher and repeat, parrot-like, the 
A, B, C, etc.? Have you not a dim recollection that you won- 
dered why you should repeat the names of those meaningless fig- 
ures on the page? There is none of this kind of teaching in the 
kindergarten. * * * * * 

“ How does the kindergarten benefit the yep ae aa system ? 
By promoting physical activity. Half the time of the three hours 
is allotted to such games as will bring the whole physical system 
into full play. In a well conducted garten not a single muscle is 
neglected. The arms, legs, body, and even the head, are educated 
to move actively, harmoniously, and gracefuliy. The tissues are 
kept in almost constant activity, and a healthy body is the result. 
In the early years of life physical activity is much more a neces- 
sity than in after years. The old plan, so inhuman, su reprehen- 
sible, of cultivating the mind while the body remains torpid, was 
the greatest of all crimes., I regret to say it, but it is probably a 
fact, that the children’s schools of America are the worst con- 
ducted. All the natural impulses of a healthy, physical life are 
restrained, under the insane idea that children must be kept guseé 
in school hours, The public ask, Is there no restraint in the kin- 
dergarten? Certainly, but all is so managed that the children do 
not knowit. The fifteen minutes’ active play disposes them to be 
quiet the next ten or fifteen minutes, but this quiet is coupled with 
what seems amusement to the child. 

“Under the plan of enforced quiet during school hours, what 
occurs? A stagnation of blood in the head. Why? Because 
the head, or the brain within it, is the only active portion of the 
body. The feet, hands, and extremities of the average school 
child, especially in our large cities, are cold. They are nu 
brought into active exercise of a systematic character. Con>c- 
quently the equilibriam of the circulation is destroyed, and vital 
heat is not generated when it should be. 

“ Physicians are constantly consulted by anxious ee whose 
children have what we know as school headache. e child may 
appear healthy in every respect, but complains of an almost cun- 
stant headache when in the schoolroom, or when in attendance on 
school. A few days out of school causes the headache to disap- 
pear. The schoolroom is usually overheated, but the hot air dees 
not warm the cold extremities, while it aggravates the headache. 
In the kindergarten, if the rooms are well ventilated, no head- 
aches occur, because the body is active, and the blood flows freely 
in the extremities. The character of the physical exercise in tle 
kindergarten, educates every muscle, and every joint, to perform 
all its natural functions. It cures and prevents all awkwardness, 
for all natural motions are graceful, and awkwardness is abnormal 
motion. The ceaseless activity of the child is modified, harmon- 
ized, and educated, until all action is graceful. The most awk- 
ward child soon learns to walk, run, or move with all the ease of a 


cultivated man or woman.” 


REMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL. 


BY BARONESS MARENHOLTZ-BULOW, 


[Frem Ersichuag der Gegenwart.) . 
Failure of the Plan of making the Pedestal of the Goethe Mon- 
ument a Kindergarten.— ( Continued.) 
Diesterweg here said, “ That is so, and on that account people 
accuse you of Pantheism.” Froebel replied, “ And very unjustly. 
The Pantheistic view is out-grown ; and we have nothing more to 
do with an undivided Unity, but with triplicity. Trinity has be- 
come the corner-stone, which the people reject because they do 
not understand it. The trinity of God in all his works is obvious 
to all eyes that can see. Have we not always and everywhere 
the trinity of contrasts and their intermediary? And where are 
these opposites, and the intermediary that make them one, not to 
be found? These contrasts, which everywhere appear, are the 
causes of all movement, whether in the universe or the least or- 
ganism (action and reaction). Hence, for all development there 
is a necessary struggle, but which, sooner or later, must find its 
equilibrium. This equilibrium is the connection of opposites, 
which creates harmony, or the accord of all parts of a whole. 
This harmony is the flower-season of every organism, which takes 
place in the spiritual as well as the material world. Does not every 
plant show us the combination of contrasts? the inner and outer, 
power and material, or cause and operation, the visible and invis- 
ible, etc? But I do not say, like the Pantheists, that the world 
is God’s body ; that God dwells in it as in a house. But the 
Spirit of God dwells and lives in Nature, produces, fosters, and- 
unfolds, as the common life-principle, everything. In like manner 
dwells the spirit of man in his work: produces, fosters, and pre- 
serves it. As the spirit of the artist finds itself again in his mas- 
ter-pieces, so must we find God’s spirit in His works. ' 

“ Hence we have to open the eyes of our children, that they may 
learn to know the Creator in his creations. Only when they have 
found or augured God as the creator, through visible things, will 
they learn to understand the “ Word of God "— God in spirit and 
in truth, —and become able to be Christians. First, is the visible 
world, then the invisible world, the idea. These contrasts of visible 
and invisible are to be connected for the quite young child only by 
apearances, not by words, which at most give him only an impres- 
sion of it. My “Mutter and Koselieder” show this can be done. 
You see therein das Lujft-voglein, das Thurmhahnchen, etc. Thro’ 
them the mother learns how the soul of the child can be prepared 
early for the insight of truth. Without the religious preparation 
of childhood is no true religion, and no communion with God pos- 
sible for men. Faith in God is innate in every man, every child; 
it is only to be waked up in the right way, but it must be waked, 
or he remains dead.” 

In this manrier we conversed for a long time; and out of all 
that Froebel said shone his deep trust in God, his religious mind, 
and his fervent piety. But he did not go into much detail on the 
method of religious education of children, but rather dwelt on the 
spirit*which will in our time unquestionably work out something 
better than we have known in the past. For who does not feel 
that a great deal is yet to be learned in this department of edu- 
cation? Asking Froebel why he chose the tree so frequently 
to symbolize the process of material development and the organic 
growth of the spiritual world, he replied: “The tree of knowl- 
edge and the tree of life were the primitive symbols of opposite 
directions of human development. No more perfect represent- 
ative of it can be found in nature than in atree. The kernel 
of the seed goes forth from unity, which unfolds in the germ 
into duality, and the opposite parts then follow in a clearly and 
strongly marked manner all the different stages of development 
to the perfect formation. The two parts of the germ become the 
root and the crown; for the crown if planted in the earth forms a 
root, because it lacks the light. The root turns up towards the 
light, and so spreads itself out as a crown. These two related op- 
posites in the tree phenomena, are connected by the trunk, which 
carries within itself the essence of the woody root, and the essence 
of the sap of the plant which spreads out the crown. In the ram- 
fication of the twigs and leaves we have the type of all articulate 
connection (organization) ; the great and little boughs and twigs, 
up to the mass of the leaves bound in with them, and receiving 
their life.” 

In like manner he expressed himself concerning the organiza- 
tion of States, and the necessary ramification of human relation- 
ship. The unity which makes itself known in all the parts, from 
the least to the greatest, gives to the tree its characteristic pecul- 
iarity. ‘“ For instance, the peculiar softness and delicacy and love- 


liness that streams forth as the odor of the Linden, is found again 
in the softness of its leaf-texture, in the flexibility and elasticity of 
the wood, every part expressing the same characteristic: even the 
taste of the blossoms and Jeaves correspond. On the other hand, 
the oak expresses an opposite law. Every thing on that gives the 
sign of power and concentration. The knotty root and the bark 
of the trunk, as well as the thick, firm wood, the hardness of the 
leaves, and the acrid taste of the fruit. Both these well-known 
trees bear the marks of their species, all that is general in the 
tree, but each in its peculiar form of appearance, which is singular. 
Thus we see unity in what is common to all the parts, manifold- 
ness in the variety of the parts, and a singular individuality which 
expresses personal character, united and making themselves evi- 
dent in the phenomenon of the tree. On this account itis the 
most expressive symbol of all organization—whether natural or 
spiritual life. Jesus also likened humanity to the tree—‘ The tree 
of humanity,’ was his word.” 

(To be continued.) 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


MAINE. 

Portianp.—The high school closed a term of 22 weeks, Feb. 12th, under Prin- 
cipal D. D. Patten and fourteen assistants. Four days of the week were devoted to 
a written examjnation of all the pupils, and from that work will be selected, in 
- accordance with the instructions of the Department of Education, the contribu- 
tions of the school to the Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia. A similar ex- 
amination of most of the schools of the city, having a like object, has been had. 
The Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Hunt, has had the direction of the whole 
work, and has labored earnestly to secure honest and creditable results. The 
following are the statistics for the last term of the school: 


Boys. Giris. Total. 

Whole number of pupils enrolled, ....---.----+++++- 187 256 443 
Average number belonging for the term, ...-..--.--- 182 248 430 
Average attendance, 176 237 413 
Percentage of attendance, 94 -92 -93 
Number not absent during the term, .....------+-+. 65 76 142 
Average scholarship, BOE 0+ 8.430 9-316 9-067 

Number of days in the term, 130 


Srocx ton. — The high schoo! in this village closed Feb. s1th, after a very 
profitable term of ten weeks, taught by Mr. James S. Moore, a normal graduate. 
During the term an unusual interest has been manifested by the scholars, and 
Mr. Moore's work shows that normal training exactly meets the demands of our 
schools. We regret that other professions, more remunerative, rob us of our 
ablest teachers, but this will continue to be so until teachers receive fair com- 
pensation for their services. 

Corsy University. — The spring term of this institution commenced on 
Thursday, the 3dinst. A plan of the new gymnasium building, which is to be 
built as soon as the necessary amount is raised, has been made. It will be very 
commodious, being 50 x 100 feet, and 18 feet posts. 

Foxcrort Acapsmy.—The spring term of Foxcroft Academy will commence 
Tuesday, Feb. 22d, under the principalship of Mr. J. R. Brackett, of Lewiston, 
the former preceptor. This old institution is well and favorably known through- 
out the county. Mr. Brackett is an excellent and popular teacher. 

Pittsrie_p.—The spring term at Maine Central Institute, at Pittsfield, under 
the superintendence of Prof. K. Batchelder, principal, commenced Feb. 7th, 
with over a hundred students. At the present time (Feb. i:sth), there are up- 
wards of 125, and more coming in after closing their several terms of school. 
Considering the hard times, the institute was never in more flourishing circum- 
stances than at the present. 

Oxrorpo County has Jong been distinguished for the number and quality of 
its schools and academies. The present spring promises to bring the usual num- 
ber into existence. Oxford Normal Institute, South Paris, epened prosperously 
last Tuesday, under the charge of F. T. Crommett, A.B., with an excellent 
corps of assistants. Hebron Academy opened Feb. 20th, with J. F. Moody, 
principal. Paris Hill Academy will begin its spring term Feb. 29th, under the 
charge of W. H.H. Bryant. The prospect of a good term is excellent. Mr. 
B. will bring a large number of scholars from Sumner and vicinity, where he has 
been teaching. Gould’s Academy, Bethel, will open Feb. 15th, with E. H. 
Hall, A. B., principal, and D. M. McPherson, A. B., assistant. Gould’s 
Academy is always well sustained by its local patrons. Bryant’s Pond high 
school will hold a spring term, beginning March 21, under the charge of E. W. 
Bartlett, a teacher who is growing in experience and popularity. A. L. Haines 
will teach a term of high school at Dixfield Centre, to begin March 7th. The 
school will doubtless be well sustained, as Mr. H. is an excellent instructor. 

Casting. — Some 140 students have already arrived at the Eastern Normal 
School, and more are expected. The entering class numbers 60, the largest 
number since the commencement of the institution. The new teachers are very 
successful and popular. The high, grammar, and intermediate schools are pros- 
pering under the management of Mr. Angell and Misses Whiting and Br@wn. 

Bucxsport. — The winter term of the East Maine Conference Seminary, at 
Bucksport, closed Tuesday, Feb. 15th, for a vacation of two weeks, with examin- 
ations and public exercises in the evening, consisting of music, declamations, 
essays, etc. The storm did not prevent a large attendance on the exercises, 
which were interesting. From present appearances the spring term will open 
with a large attend Extensive preparations are being made for the celebra- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of the seminary by a grand reunion of the former stu- 
dents, early in June. There will be an address of welcome, a reply, an oration, 
poem, banquet, war record, annals of the earlier years of the school, and recep- 
tion 


— The grammar school of Turner village, which has been under the instruc- 
tion of Mr. George H. Dillingham, of Auburn, closed last Friday. ‘Ihe com- 
mittee informs us that the closing examination displayed fair progress in the sev- 
eral branches taught. 

— The winter term of Bluehill Academy will close Friday evening Feb. 18th, 
with a variety entertainment, given by the students, consisting of declamations, 
recitations, a drama and original parts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


State Normat Scuoor. — The Normal School at Plymouth closed a very 
successful winter term week before last. The attendance, nearly one hundred, 
was much larger than at any previous winter session in the history of the institu- 
tion. The school is steadily increasing in strength in the regards of the school- 
room workers of the State, and in the confidence of the whole body of the edu- 
cated and enlightened people in the State. The graduates it sends forth show 
by their superior work all over the State, that, other things being equal, the 
teacher with Normal training does much the better work. The more intelligent 
school officers are more and more enquiring for such teachers. Their services 
are sought in the seminaries and high schools, as well as in the schools of lower 
grade, and this is encouraging lacies who have completed a literary course in 
other seminaries to finish their preparation as teachers at the normal school. 
The catalogues from year to year show the patronage to be constantly widening. 
They show also that the sections of the State which have been long distinguished 
for special attention to their schools are also noted for their patronage of the 
torma! school. 

Professor Ladd has the unbounded confidence of his pupils. They have the 
fullest faith in his methods, believe him to be the right man in the right place. 
This conviction seems to be deep and universal with them, and this they carry with 
them as they scatter abroad into their schoolroom duties. The assistant teachers 
also are giving great satisfaction, and those that came into the school at the be- 
ginning of this school year are more than fulfiling the high expectations with 
which they came into their places. 

There is no examination at the close of the winter term, but the end of the 
session was made notable by a dramatic entertainment, which was given on two 
successive evenings, in the normal school hall, to thronging audiences, extra trains 
bringing large numbers from neighboring towns. Sixty pupiis, mostly ladies, 
_ took part in the performance. The piece, which is entitled “ The Centennial,” 
was originally written by Professor Ladd, aided by some friends, for an enter- 
tainment to aid the Sanitary commission, during the war, and has now been, in 


the phraseology of the politicians, “ reconstructed” for the Centennial year. 
It is a historical drama, spectacular in character, much embellished with music, 
and gives a very attractive birds-eye view of the country from Columbus to the 
present time. The elocution displayed in the representation was very superior 
throughout, in some of the recitations surpassingly so. The vocalism, under the 
direction of B. B. Davis, the rare skill of Mrs. D. Shepard at the piano, and the 
excellent contributions of the Plymouth Band, all combined to give good display 
of the musical features of the elaborate performance The representation occu- 
pied about two hours, gave great and universal satisfaction to the audiences, was 
much applauded in its numerous thrilling scenes, and was a great credit to all 
concerned. 

Rev. K. S. Hall, S. B. Page, Esq., Hon. J. W. Simonds, and C. W. Picker- 

ing, Esq., of thie trustees, were present at the close of the term, and expressed 
their satisfaction with the condition of the school. Serious complaints were pre- 
ferred before them against the management of the boarding-house. They took 
the matter into earnest attention; and it is safe to say that all just grounds of 
complaint will be promptly removed, and that grand cause of complaint existed 
was not deubted. The prospects of a very full spring term, which begins after 
a vacation of two weeks, are very flattering. 


— What of the New Hampshire educational exhibit? Who have contributed 
and who have not? In our humble way we have been preparing something to 
represent the institutions of which we have charge. We would have been pleased 
to have done more, but for duties we owed to our school and Tuk New-ENGLAND. 

We trust that others have made a larger contribution ; but if each town and in- 
stitution has done something, New Hampshire will be creditably represented. 
How is it with you, fellow-teacher? Have you done what you could? 

— The school in No. 12, East Alstead, closed on Friday, Jan. 20th. Scholars 
not absent one half-day, George E. Lyman, Eugene Wilder, Willie J. Lyman, 
George H. Willis, Martha E. Nash, Frankie O. Nash, Mattie A. Nash. Aver- 
age deportment go. The school in No. 11 closed on the 4th inst. The prize for 
the most studious scholar was awarded to Aggie E. Partridge, and the one for 
the scholar making the most improvement in reading, to Milan Royce. 

— The lower schools in Union District, Ltttleton, closed the winter term with 
examivations. Encouraging words were spoken by Messrs. Southworth, Mc- 
Intire, Wheeler, and Farr. Rev. G. W. Ruland, chairman of the examining 
committee, reports a higher average of attendance and better recitations in each 
department. The teachers are efficient and faithful. 

— Dr. Crowell, of Haverhill, Mass., gave a very instructive, as well as enter- 
taining reading before the high school, Hampstead, on the afternoon of Feb. 
soth. He also made some very excellent remarks on the general subject of elo- 
cution. The rhetorical exercises have been unusually interesting this term, and 
have been quite fully attended by the parents and friends of the school. The 
present term closes March 11. M. P. Dickey, of Derry, is principal. 

— New Hampton Institution opens the spring term with 174 students. Prof. 
George A. Emerson takes the place of Professor Rich in the Classical De- 
partment. 

— The trustees of Pinkerton Academy, Derry, have taken a decided stand 
against a dancing school just opened in that village, rejecting from their halls 
those who wil! follow Terpsichore. 

— The school in District No. 3, Keene, ceased week before last. Although a 
small school, having iess than twenty pupils, it showed better standing than 
some larger schools. Parents, pupils, and the teacher, seemed to try to make it 
a success. 

—A correspondent writes that there isto be a grand antiquarian centennial 
celebration at Keene, on the 22d, so of course no one can think of doing any- 
thing for the educational exhibition. 

— At a spelling match at the town hall, Hollis, Miss Ella A. Hosford, of 
Nashua, assistant teacher in the Union School, was the champion. 

— The spring term of Colebrook Academy opened under the instruction of 
Arthur D. Jenkins, with Miss Hattie P. Algate, assistant. The school opens 
with 47 scholars, and quite a number yet to come in. 

— The exhibition at the City Hall by the class of ’76 of the Nashua High 
School, was well patronized and passed off in a creditable manner to all who 
took part. 

— The winter term of school in the village of Monroe, was taught by Henry 
Buck, of Ryegate, Vt. The school is reported a success. 

— The village school in Hebron is taught the present winter by Miss F. A. 
Plummer, of Alexandria, who is an experienced and a successful teacher. 


VERMONT. 
— In order to make the Vermont column of the JourNAt of interest and profit 
to Vermont teachers, the State editor needs their co-operation. Let every one 
who has an item of value to report, send it in a brief and pointed communication 
to the editor, Louis Pottens, Burlington, Vt. 
— The Randolph Normal School began its spring term last week, with an at- 
tendance of 130, which number will be largely increased as the winter terms of 
the common schools close. ‘ 
— The board of the Vermont Academy at Saxtons River met at Rutland last 
week, Tuesday. The $25,000 necessasy to be raised before commencing to build 
is nearly completed. It is confidently expected that the school will be ready to 
open with the fall term. 
— The rhetorical exercise3 of the middle class of Barre Academy occurred on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 15 The exercises showed thorough preparation and re- 
flected credit upon the class and school. At the close of the regular exercises 
Dr. Spaulding said that next year Barre Academy would enter upon the twenty- 
fifth year of her existence, and he hoped that her silver wedding might be 
celebrated. 
— The winter term of the Biack River Academy closed Friday, the 18th inst. 
The usual examinations for the term were held Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day. Asawhole the examinations have been excellent, reflecting great credit 
upon the principal, Professor Tilden, and his associates. 
State Teachers’ Association. 
(Concluded from last week.) 
FRIDAY EVENING. 
‘The “ Relation of Education to Pauperism and Crime” was the subject of a 
paper by Rev. Dr. J. H. Worcester, but the speaker considered this too broad 
for his time, and proposed only to discuss the 
“RELATIONS OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM TO PAUPERISM AND CRIME.” 
The custom of paying laborers on Monday instead of Saturday was quoted as 
showing that something was deemed needful to prevent the Sunday’s debauch 
and to counteract the improvidence of the workman. What shall this be? It 
will not do to provide charitable support either for the man or his family. There 
must be intelligent training both of the adult and of the child. But is mere in- 
tellectual education a remedy? To a certain extent. Hence the State may 
wisely compel to the use of educational privileges. A well-regulated school has 
a strong moral influence, incites to industry out of the schoolroom as well as 
within it, and bends the thoughts into right furrows. But the school may do 
something more. It ought to afford some tuition in political economy (a branch 
of which is housewifery), the inferential lessons of which have ‘a strong moral 
bearing. The youth should be taught the value of pecuniary independence of 


living within his income, and of honest labor, and the hatefulness of idleness and 


extravagance. If there is no suitable text-book on this subject, let the selections 
of the reading books be made the texts of oral instruction on this topic. Yet an 
examination of the five reading-books in use in our schools, shows very meagre 
treatment of most moral and economical subjects. In closing Dr. Worcester rec 
ommended strongly the’ use in our schools of Mrs. Fawcett’s Political Economy 
for Beginners. 

“THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 

Prof. Edwin D. Sanborn, of Dartmouth College, next addressed the Associa- 
tion on “ The Origin and Characteristics of the English Language.” DeTocque- 
ville visited this country and marveled at the westward march of the Anglo- 
Saxons on this continent. But this march began on another quarter of the globe 
and was only one of three tidal waves of westward movement. The Celts were 
the first known of these migrators. The Goths came hard after them, and even 
drove them into and upon the sea. The Sclaves bring up the rear, and are stil! 
waiting to move further westward and southward. Of the Goths Tacitus has 
given us more history in thirty pages of his Germania than are to be found in 
thirty volumes elsewhere. Their distinguishing mark was their personal inde- 
pendence. When summoned to council they waited two or three days that they 
might not seem to be driven; but rather to go at their own pleasure, and in that 
council they sat armed cap-a-pie. These Goths were cousins to the Saxons and 
afterwards blended with them. We inherit their traits. The Celts were almost 
as persistent in their independence as the Goths. It took one hundred and fifty 
years for the Romans to conquer what of Britain they could subject, but finally 
they resigned their conquests entire. The Saxons’ entranee on English soi! was 
to disposses the Picts and Scots of southern England. They were brave, manly, 
vigorous, noted for love of liberty, reverence of woman, and reverence of God. 
The Celts furnished for the English language names of rivers, lakes, and a 
thousand common words. A few words came from the Romans’ early 
conquest, but most Latin words invaded our tongue through the Norman 
French. The Saxon elements of our language comprise various classes of words, 
including nearly all the vocabulary of home and ordinary conversation. By the 
fourteenth century the old English was the result of agglutination of the elements 
of speech which were used by conquerors and conquered. Hence the number 
and variety of meanings gived to a single word. No language in the world can 
express so much with a few terms. Take, get, have, are illustrations of words 
that are exceedingly flexible. Some men contemn the study ef words, but words 
are the richest fruitage of thought, the treasure-houses of past ages. Let us 
trace their history, and the literature in which they are embodied. Let us read 
books,—not worthless fiction, but the essays, history, poetry of princely authors. 
We may study signs and tangents and all the formulae of pure mathematics, but 
they are dry as withered straws compared with the juicy tales of our Saxon sires. 
Let us acquaint ourselves with the noble strains of our own poets like Longfel- 
low, Whittier, and Bryant. We decry words! Why? Demosthenes, Cicero, 
Plato, St. Paul, and Milton, were educated on words. The man who has learned 
to read has all the resources of learning and science at his command 


SATURDAY MORNING. 


After a’business meeting, Edward Conant, State Superintendent of Instruction, 

addressed the Association upon the 
“VERMONT SCHOOL SYSTEM.” 

Originally in the common schools three branches, reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, were required to be taught; now the teacher must be able to teach ten 
branches. Prior to 1841 the only provision in our State for the establishment of 
common schools was that of one district school foreach district. In that year a 
law was passed, permitting several districts to unite in aschool for more advanced 
pupils. In 1844a law was passed permitting any district in which one schoel 
was found insufficient, to establish such number of schools as the citizens might 
desire, such studies to be taught, also, as they may wish. This is the origin of 
our graded schools At that time there were no graded schools and no high 
schools. Less than thirty-two years have passed away and net less than thirty- 
five graded schools now exist. In each of the twenty-six towns in this State hav- 
ing five hundred or more families there is a high school. Soon, it may be hoped, 
every town in the State having over eight hundred people will maintain a high 
or graded school, and chemistry, mineralogy, geology, botany, and physiology be 


taught. 


Mrs. O. H. Kile, of Essex, next read a lively and interesting paper on “ Self- 
culture.” Its opening list of the matters in regard to which she should like, if she 
were able, to give some hints to teachers, was a quiet satire on the lack of culture 
among teachers, which would only be spoiled in an abstract. The same may be 
said of her picture of the “* Popular Teacher.” She said the world is full of 
helps to culture. One who really desires to improve can find the means. Town 
libraries are not plenty in Vermont: but yet in the towns where rich dress goods 
are sold, books are sold also, and the young woman who can afford a cashmere 
dress with a hundred yards—more or less—of knife plaiting on it, and can have 
her photograph taken once a quarter, can buy some good books if she will go 
without the trimming. ‘The teacher needs society and society needs the teacher. 
We must start in the march of improvement from the thresho!ds of our own 
houses, and must beware of short cuts across lots, Teaching is not a trick to be 
learned in a few hours at an educational convention, or a trade to be gained in 
three months at a normal school. It is rather a profession—the work of a life- 
time. It is good to compare ourselves with heroic men and women and to be in 
the presence of genius, either in men or books. Newspapers are good in their 
place, but their constant company is demoralizing. To secure the means of cul- 
ture often requires money; and teachers are often themselves to blame that they 
do not have more of it. They should make their services worth better prices, 
and should get better prices. 

“GENTEEL ENGLISH.” 

The next and last paper of the meeting was by Rev. L. G. Ware, on “Gen- 
teel English.” This phrase, he said, is itself an instance of the poor kind of 
speaking and writing which he was to describe, and which should be left to the 
“genteel”? people who never live anywhere, but are always located somewhere, 
and who never goto bed, but, instead, retire. The word genteel exemplifies 
the degeneration of words. It comes from gentle, which with Spenser and 
Shakespeare was noble, highbred. Changed to genteel, it becomes low-bred, 
foolish, vulgar. As late as forty years ago, genteel had not reached the pass to 
which it has come in our day. All know the genteel English people described 
by Dickens, and how they differ from the truly high-bred. It is puzzling to de- 
scribe just in what genteel English consists ; but we easily recognize it by exam- 
ples. It is marked sometimes by the use of sounding words of Latin derivation 
for the homely Saxon. Yet it will by no means do to discard the Latin and Nor- 
man words with which our language has been enriched. We may rightfully call 
to our aid the resources of other tongues, and with Moliere, ‘‘ take our own, 
wherever we find it.””. Mr. Ware went on to mention cases in which what is now 
genteel English is justified by standard authority. Few words were more detesta- 
ble, he said, than the word “ party,” used for person. Yet we find party used 
for man, in “ As You Like It,’”? and others of Shakespeare’s plays. Alluding to 
a pompous person in charge of a funeral, who announced that “an opportunity 
was offered to peruse the corpse,”’ he quoted like phrases from Shakespeare, as 
when Romeo says, “Let me peruse this face.’ Milton makes a similar use of 
the word. Alluding to the good use of English by educated men and women, 
you may spend many months in England without hearing a leg called a limb, and 
if a lady there means petticoat, she says petticoat without mincing. Yet ou 
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ish cousins sometimes laughs at our Yankeeisms, without cause. They cry 
“ Yankee,” for instance at our use of the word guess, when it is constantly so 
used by Chaucer, and Spenser, and Locke, and other good English writers. The 
avoidance of genteel English is not a matter of taste about which there is no dis- 
puting; but a matter of good taste. ‘There are tastes,”’ as the Spaniard says, 
‘that a man should be quick for.’”” Our common talk needs correcting in this 
regard. ‘The frank simplicity of the best writers is part of their true elegance. 
We have a right to cry out against genteel English, because it is a sham, an affect- 
ation of education that is not possessed. It is part of the attempt to pass for 
something more than one is worth, which is a crying evil of our time. The for- 
ger, who, writing from prison, alluded to his crime as “ irregularities,” shows us 
that there may be a relation between theives’ English and genteel English. We 
may lower the style of conscience as well as of speech by such omitting to give 
things their right names, and when English becomes thus perverted, it is time 
that gentle folk and it part company. Mr. Ware’s paper was full of touches of 
humor, and was fresh, original, and entertaining in a high degree. 

OFFICERS AND RESOLUTIONS. 

The following is the list of officers of the Association elected for the ensuing 
year: President, M. H. Buckham, of Burlington. Vice-presidents, one from 
each county. Secretary, Thomas Martin, of McIndoes TJveasurer, H. S. 
Perrigo, of New Haven. ZA xecutive Committee, J. S. Cilley, of Brandon; C. 
D. Mead, of Middlebury; J. W. Dunham, of Bennington. State Editor of 
The New-England Fournal of Education, L. Pollens, of Burlington. Ad 
visory Counsellor, Edward Conant, of Randolph. 

The appended resolutions were also adopted by the Association : 


Resolved, That we commend to the fostering care of Congress the National 
Bureau of Education. and that we would regard its abolition, as threatened, a 
calamity to the cause of. education. 

Resolved, That in view of the continued and increasing danger that the public 
domain of the United States may be squandered apes objects which are not con- 
ducive to the general good of the nation, we a atically reaffirm our action of 
urging Congress to devote the entire the sale of public lands to the 

ion of education. 

Resolved, That we urge upon the citizens of Vermont the importance of send- 
ing fe the State Legislature men who are competent to legislate wisely on matters 

ucation. 

Resolved, That the members of this Association who shall be present at the cen- 
tennial exhibition, are hereby constituted a committee to examine the educational 
department of the exhibition, and to report on it at the next annual meeting of 
this Association. 

Thus closed one of the most interesting and profitable meetings of the Associ- 


ation. Bennington was selected as the place of the next meeting. 


— With the above report ends the labors of the editor who for the past thirteen, 
months has had the responsibility of this department of Vermont. That he has 
discharged his duties inadequately, he is painfully conscious; yet he has en- 
deavored to cull from local papers as many items of intelligence as his time 
would permit. He has rejoiced in the establishment of the Journat, and has 
done all he could to introduce it to the notice of Vermont teachers. He renders 
thanks for the kind remembrance of his work by the teachers in their late meet- 
ing at Burlington, and congratulates both them aud the other readers of the 
JourRNAL on the accession to the State-editorship of Mr. Louis Pollens, of Bur- 
lington, whose ability, wide attainments, and fine literary taste, make him pecu- 
liarly well fitted for the post, and will prompt him, without doubt, to make this 
column something more than a mere receptacle of news. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

East Dovctass.—The High School at East Douglass resumed Tuesday, Feb. 
15, after a three weeks’ close on account of the illness of its principal, Mr. G. I. 
Hopkins. The efforts of Mr. Hopkins have been crowned with the success they 
merited, and the town may well be proud of the position of this school among 
the high schools of the State. The other departments have also taken a step 
ahead. The grammar-school division—Miss Esther Childs, of Woodstock, 
teacher—recently held some excellent exhibitions, the proceeds to purchase an 
organ for the school. The primary is under the direction of Miss Eva Jones, of 
East Douglass. 

Nortu Apams.—The evening drawing school having closed for. the second 
season, an exhibition of drawings was arranged at the high schoolroom by Mr. 
Lovell, the teacher, and Superintendent Harrington, and was well attended. 
Some four hundred specimens from flat copies or plaster and other models, with 
some original designs, the work of sixty scholars, were neatly arranged on the 
walls, ....The day schools close, March 3, with a high-school exhibition in Drury 
Academy, and evening exereises by the graduating class at Martin’s hall. 

WILBRAHAM.—The semi-centennial celebration proposed at Wilbraham Acad- 
emy, June 18-21, promises to be of uncommon interest. Governor Rice, ex- 
Governors Banks, Bullock, and Boutwell, the justices of several supreme courts 
in New England (some of whom are alumni), and many distinguished men have 
accepted invitations to be present, and the executive committee are preparing for 
a general gala day. .... The religious interest at the academy is increasing. 

SprincrigLp.—Mrs. Owens, our most indefatigable amateur in the science of 
instruction, finds that youth of both sexes, of from twelve to sixteen years of 
age, are just at the best age for beginning Shakespeare studies. Her class fin- 
ished a winter’s course last evening.....The alumni of the high school of an 
earlier date have had reunions of their own, and now those connected with the 
school between 1865 and’74 propose to have ene in September, with history and 
poem, and with all their school friends and associates present. A preliminary 
meeting of those interested was held at tha collegiate institute, Tuesday evening. 

— A paper commenting on the bill reported in the Legislature, authorizing the 
teaching of sewing in the public schools, says: ‘‘ Shall we have cooking intro- 
duced next? There is certainly more need of it, than of sewing. A hundred 
girls are skillful with the needle to one that has a fair knowledge of cooking. 
Your idea has a novelty certainly. Class in darning may recite—class in shirts 
—class in pants—class in bosoms—class in button-holes—class in patching, etc. 
Pray, don’t set all family duties aside.”’ 

— The regular examination at the Bridgewater Normal School took place last 
week, when fourteen gentlemen and eighteen ladies were admitted. The board 
is gradually raising the, standard of requirement for admission to all the normal 

_ schools as an important step toward securing a better class of teachers, and this 
will account for the fact that so many were rejected at this examination. 

— Mr. Richardson, principal of the Sudbury High School, and his scholars 
sustained themselves with great credit at a dramatic entertainment given last week. 

— A new evening school of thirty pupils has been started at Newton. 

— Chatham is about to build a new $1,500 schoolhouse. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

Provipgncs. — The school committee of Providence are pressing upon the 
city council the great need of a new high school building. A fine lot has been 
secured, containing 20,000 square feet. It islocated on the “‘ west side” at the 
corner of Spring and Pond streets, and is accessible by horse cars from all parts 
of the city. The only hesitation on the part of the council seems to be in rela- 
tion to the amount of expense, which it is proper to put into the building. We 
judge by the reports of the discussions upon the subject that the day of extrava~ 
gant schoolhouses for Providence is past. ..--In the general assembly now in ses- 
sion in Providence, a resolution for appropriating $10,000 for centennial purposes, 
has passed the senate bya vote of 6 to 5. ----The Saturday lecture at the normal 


school, was given at half-past eleven o'clock, by J. Erastus Lester, Esq., of this 
city. Subject, ‘The Domestic Architecture of the Celts and Saxons.’’....The 
quarterly meeting of the superintendent for the primary and intermediate schools 
of the city was held on Saturday, 19th inst. His advice is always good touching 
points of vital interest to pupils and parents, as well as to the teachers. He spoke 
particularly ef the comparative ease of discipline when the teachers were really 
earnest and sympathetic. Also, of the necessity of care for the children in re- 
gard to health, both in school and out, so far as their interest and oversight could 
extend. General Shaw, of the school committee, was present, and addressed the 
teachers upon making proper returns of city property under their care, urging 
them to vigilance in their care of the same. ....We are glad to correct a mistake 
which crept into the papers in regard to the salary of Mrs. Carney, the ap- 
pointed drawing teacher for the city. Her salary is $1,500 per year. 
Meeting, Fan. 31st.—Atter the reading of the records, 
Mr. Drake made some introductory remarks. He urged the teachers to make an 


classes in the schools cannot be hurried. He suspects graded schools bring in 
more routine but not more knowledge. Mr. Baker read an essay on “ Grit.” 
Perseverance, resolution, steadfastness of purpose, are the concomitants of suc- 
cess. They contribute to this result in all departments. ‘They must, therefore, 
contribute to it in scholarship, and as teachers we of course desire to be suc~ 
cessful. The above sentiments were fully elaborated in the essay. Miss Coy, of 
Pleasant Street School, presented a paper discussing the subject of punishment 
for omitted excuses. The law seems to demand some penalty, yet often the 
pupil is unable to produce an excuse, either from the negligence or opposition of 
his parents. In such cases it seems unjust to inflict a punishment. wholly unde- 
served. Miss Hall presented questions for discussion. Shall we adhere tothe old 
old custom of pronouncing all the syllables in spelling ? This subject brought out the 
opinions of the teachers in regard to that important department, and in the discus- 
sion which followed it appeared that they held diverse, and in some cases opposite, 
views. The next question was whether there is any advantagein teaching to 
print ; would it not be better to begin at once with plain script? Mr. Drake ex- 
pressed his opinion that in the higher primary rooms printing might be omitted, 
and writing substituted inits place. Meeting adjourned. 

Lincoin. — The school in District No. 12, Pullin’s Corner, closed its winter 
term on Friday, the 11th inst. The trustee reports the total number of pupils 
registered, 21; average daily attendance, 17; percentage of attendance, 89; 
average number belonging, 19. Miss Alice G. Enches, a graduate of the State 
Normal School, has had the care’of this school for two terms, and has succeeded 
well in her new vocation. The school was visited by A. A. Draper, Esq., 
trustee, and quite a number of the parents and friends of the scholars, and found in 
good condition.” After a short vacation of one week the spring term com- 
menced on Monday, 2:st.....On account of ill-health Belle C. Doran has been 
obliged to resign a position which she had held for sevéral years as teacher in the 
Broad street schoolhouse, at Central Falls. The vacancy has been filled by the 
promotion of Annie T. Greene. Ella Hazard has been promoted to take charge 
of the primary room, and Hattie B. Simmons, a normal graduate, has been ap~ 
pointed assistant in\the grammar department. 

Woonsocket. — The school committee met Saturday morning, on the ground 
upon which the new schoolhouse in the Consolidated District is to be erected. 
They rescinded a previous vote, and located the building the easterly side 
thereof te be 100 feet from the westerly line of Boyden street, and equi-distant 
from the northerly and southerly lines of the scheolhouse lot.....The members 
of the school commitiee and the teachers in the public schools met, Thursday, 

t the residence of Rev. C. J. White, the superintendent, for the purpose of 
‘getting better acqW&inted with each other.” If thie object was not attained, 
the hospitality of the host cannot be called in question. 

Pawtuckset.—The winter term of the schools in Pawtucket closed on Friday, 
Feb. 4th, and began their spring term Feb. 15th. Second intermediate depart- 
ment, Miss C. E. Steele, teacher, g5 percentage of attendance. First primary 
department, Miss H. Greene, teacher, 96 percentage of attendance. Second 
primary department, Miss W. Paige, teacher, go percentage of attendance. 

Nortu Provipsnce.—The spring term of the schools begins Feb. 23d. The 
winter term was successful ; attendance good. 


— The following resolutions passed at the recent meeting of the Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, show the sentiments of this most successful gathering 
upon the topics there embodied : 

Resolved, That we recognize in the various teachers’ organizatiuns, national, 

State, county, and town, an important means of promoting the work of educa- 
tion; and especially acknowledge the great usefulness of the Rhode Island In- 
stitute of Instruction in forming a bond of union among the educators of the 
State; and in stimulating them toa Lp growth as teachers and citizens, as 
well as to the acquisition and practice of the best methods of imparting instruc- 
tion known in this or any other land. 
* Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute are due and are hereby tendered 
to the citizens of Providence who have entertained teachers during its sessions, 
to the railroads which have furnished free return tickets to its members, to the 
committee of arrangements, to the police officers of the city of Providence, for 
their valuable assistance and gentlemanly bearing, and others who have contrib- 
uted to the success of the convention. 

Resolved, That our thanks are also due to Prof. J. F. Diman, and Mrs. M. 
l. Richards, of Providence; to Paul A. Chadbourne, LL.D., president of Wil- 
liams College; to William A. Mowry, of Providence; to Rev. C. J. White, of 
Woonsocket, and to J. Milton Hall, of Providence, for able and valuable lectures 
and papers; alsoto Mrs. Esten, of North scituate, fora very interesting exercise 
in colors; to Miss Waldron and her class of boys from Bristol, for a very suc~ 
cessful exercise in el tary drawing; to Miss Kemington, of Hope, for a prac- 
tical exercise in arithmetic and to the geulle of the gormal for their assist- 
ance in the reading exercise in Music Hall. : 

Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the Institute are farther dye to Prof. R. G. Hib- 
bard for the pleasure and profit which his second visit to us has afforded by his 
readings and illustrative exercises; also to Mr. B. W. Hood and the pupils of 
the Providence High and grammar schools for their entertainment in. vocal music. 

Resolved, ‘Vhat the thanks of this Institute are due and are hereby tendered 
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to Mr. L. W. R of this city, for kindly consenting to read a few selections 
in the absence of Pr Hibbard, and for the admirable manner in which they 
were ren 


Resolved, That in view of the fact that the welfare of the State as well as of 
the individual depends upon the universal education of the masses; therefore, 
we deem it to be a pre-eminent duty of the State to extend the privileges of a 
common-school education to all children of school-going age; and further 4 

Resolved, That there are so many children homeless, and unprovided with 
suitable homes, who are uncontrolled by parents or others, who are growing up 
to a life of ignorance, vagrancy, and crime; therefore it is the duty of the State 
to provize for such a home and industrial school, where education and the learn- 
ing of some useful employment may be combined for them. : é 

esolved, That education should be so far compulsory as to all children 
to a fair elementary knowl of the common branches, and to the practice of 
those virtues which lie at the foundation of ali good society and good government. 

Resolved, ‘That to have represented at the Centennial Exposition at Philadel- 

ia this present year our educational institutions, the hope of our liberty, should 

the pride of every American; therefore that an imperative duty is laid upon 
every school officer and teacher in this State to assist in representing in a favor- 
able light the actual work done in Rhode-Island schools, “- 

We also append the resolutions presented by Mr. J. M. Sawin, relative to the 
decease of two well-known and universally-respected teachers of Providence, 
who had been in the service of the city for many years: 

Whereas, Miss Celia J. Lewis, of the Point street school, and Miss Cordelia 
W. Latham, of the Thayer street school, both of this city, have been called from 
labor to reward: therefore, se z 

Resolved, ‘That we should ever bow in humble submission to the will of our 
Heavenly Father, who in his unerring wisdom only disciplines us for our best 


Resolved, Vhat in their decease, the schools with which they were connected 


and the cause of education jose devoted and eminently successful t : 
‘Resolved, That in their patient toil, their utter abhorrence of much artificial or 


effort to get more work from the scholars. His experience shows him that] G 


false show, their complete Christian character and influence, we have examples 
worthy our constant emulation. 
The following were elected officers of the Institute for the ensuing year: 

President—David W. Hoyt, Providence. Kecording Sec w. 
Cole, Pawtucket. Corresponding Secretary—F rederick W. Way, Providence. 
Treasurer— Benjamin 1. Gallup. 

V we-Presidenits—Rev. Daniel Leach, T. B. Stockwell, J. Greenough, 
Rev. E. M. Stone, L. W. Russell, J. M. Hall, E. H. Howard, J. M. Sawin, i: 
M. Potter, Ellen M. Haskell, Sarah Dean, B. W. Hood, George E. Churc 
Rev. J. M. Brewster, Providence ; F. W. Tilton, T. H. Clarke, Mrs. H. M. 
Hunt, Novpart J. Eastman, East Greenwich; R. S. ees Bristol; J. M. 
E. Drake, Westerly; Lysander Flagg, Julia LeFavor, Lincoln; Rev. C. J. 
White, Woonsocket; Miss Anna C. Boyd, Portsmouth. 

Auditing Committee—O, B. Grant, Providence; L. A. Freeman, Watche- 
moket; D. R. Adams, Woonsocket. Dérectors—Merrick Lyon, William A. 
Mowry, A. J. Manchester, Sarah J. Doyle, Emory Lyon, Alonzo Williams, G. 
E. Whittemore, I. F. Cady, Barrington; H. W. Clarke, Newport ; A. C. Rob- 
bins, D. R. Adams, M. H. Way, Miss S. F. Bryant, Woonsocket; J. Q. Adams, 
Natick; W. E. Tolman, J. F. Kent, Xenophon D. Tingley, Pawtucket; Mrs. 
C. J. Barker, Tiverton; H. A. Wood, Warwick; Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, East 
sreenwich; Arthur W. Brown, New Shoreham; Thomas Irons, Gloucester; J. 
M. Nye, Centreville. 


The session of the Institute, of which the above finishes the full account which 
we have published, was regarded as one of the most practical and profitable ever 
held in the State. 


CONNECTICUT. 
A Wett-Earnep Vacation.—Superintendent Parish, of New Haven, has 
filled his present position for more than ten years, and in all that time has not 
taken any vacation, except an occasional absence of a very few days. At the 
last semi-monthly meeting of the board of education a vote was passed giving 
him at once a month’s vacation; his place to be supplied by Mr. Day, the secre- 
tary of the board, and formerly superintendent. Mr. Parish has recently been 
re elected to the position which he has filled so acceptably and successfull 
since 1865. 
Yaz CoLiace,—Mr. F. B. Dexter, secretary of the corporation, read an inter- 
esting paper before the New-Haven Colony Historical Society, February 14th, 
upon the founding of Yale College. He referred briefly to the efforts of John 
Davenport and Theopilus Eaton to establish a college at New Haven within a 
few years after the settlement, and spoke of the establishment of the Hopkins 
Grammar School, which is now so efficient as a preparatory school. The edu- 
cated classes in the colony desired a college nearer than Harvard, and persisted 
in their endeavors till they had secured it. For a time efforts were made to draft 
a college charter which should be acceptable to the crown of England, but at 
length a leading lawyer of the colony, John Elliott, advocated the opin- 
ion that the colony itself had the power and right to establish a college, and 
measures were premptly takea to act according to this opinion. ‘There were at 
that time in the celony thirty-four incorporated townships, and a population 
fifteen thousand and upwards. ‘There were fifty college graduates, a majority of 
them being pastors of churches. The ten men selected as corporators, or “* un- 
dertakers,’’ of the new college were all except one graduates of Harvard, of va- 
rious years from 1659 to 1684. Fifteen commencements were held at Saybrook. 
Of the fifty-six graduates of three years, all but ten were from Connecticut, and 
most of them from the sea-coast towns. One came from Philadelphia, and two 
or three from Massachusetts. New York furnished none till 1719. Mr. Dexter 
regards the commonly received story of the formal presentation of books by the 
ten founders with the words, “I give these books for founding a college in this 
colony,’’ as mythical, and as two dramatic and artificial for the venerable and rev- 
crend puritan divines who are represented as having thus acted. 

Haxtrorp.—The Pearl street evening school closed February 17. ‘The aver- 
age attendance was 109 in eighty sessions. Last year it was 100, and the previous 
year 75.-... Mr. Charles Boissier, for several years teacher of German in the 
Brown School, died February 15, at the age of 38. He was a native of Germany, 
and a soldier in the late war. The disease which resulted in his death was con- 
tracted in the service of his country. 

Isitra “Secraxian” ScHoo.?—For a few years past the town of Southing- 
ton has annually voted a sum of money, to be expended in connectiion with the 
income derived from the funds of the Lewis Aeademy, for making that virtually 
a free high school for the town. ‘The objection was recently made that this was 
aiding a ‘ sectarian’”’ institution, because the donor of the principal part of the 
funds required in his will that the trustees should be chosen from among Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists. hese denominations include a majority of the 
people of the town. ‘he objection referred to had little weight with the voters, 
for they appropriated a sum larger by $350 thanin the previous year, and the 
vote was practically unanimous. Query—lIs aschool “ sectarian” when it makes 
no attempt to teach the dogmas of any sect? 

Nswtown —A very successful exhibition was recently given by the pupils of 
Newtown Academy, Rev. James P. Hoyt, principal. Mr. Hoyt isa gentleman 
of thorough education, and of much experience as a teacher, the profit of which 
was manifest in the late exhibition. Kev. Dr. Marbie, in speaking for the trustees, 
said it must be evident to all present that the academy is ‘richly deserving of pat- 
ronage, and of efforts to further its interests in every way possible. He also 
commended the methods of instruction as admirably adapted to develop, train, 
invigorate, and sharpen the powers of the mind. The pupils are taught to thiuk, 
to analyze, to compare feats, and thus to induce the principles of knowledge. 
He also remarked upon the excellent discipline secured by the personal power of 
the teacher, without resort to harsh measures. 

Darign.—A local improvement association has been organized, with efficient 
officers, and a beginning is soon to be made in the beautifying of the town. Few 
towns are more favorably situated, as regards accessibility, and few have so large 
resources, as compared with their population. With Stamford on one side, and 
Norwalk on the other, the town can readily secure a rapid and permanent growth. 


COLLEGES. 

Yaus. — Professor Packard, Jast Wednesday, Feb. 16th, commenced reading 
the plays of Aeschylus toa voluntary class. These will be continued every 
Wednesday evening throughout the term. The Deacons from the freshman 
class have been elected, and are Messrs. Green, Merritt, and Middleton. ....The 
burlesque opera given by the students in Music Hall netted $1,022 to the United 
Workers, for whose benefit the entertainment was given. .... Dr. Taylor is de- 
livering a course of twelve lectures to the Theological students. ....Last Thurs- 
day, 17th, the graduating exercises of the senior class of the Medical School 
took place. The title of M.D. was conferred upon four, viz.: F. H. Drew, of 
Saybrook ; G. H. Henderson (colored) New York city; S. H. Huntington, of 
Windham ; and L. H. Johnson, of Northampton, Mass. F. H. Drew delivered 
the: valedictory. .... Professor Silliman has discovered a chemical process by 
which the ringing sound of gold and silver may be imparted to German-silver and 
britannia. .... Prof. George P. Fisher has begun a series of twelve lectures on 
“The Rise of Christianity and its, Historical Environment,” at the Lowell 
Institute. 

Turts.—A meeting of the students was called shortly before the close of the 
last term, and attended by those who were dissatisfied with the decision of the 
former meeting in regard to the college color. It was voted to adopt a combina- 
tion of seal-brown and light blue. This action seems to leave the matter in 
doubt. ....The term re-opened on Thursday, Feb. 17th, with most of the students 
present. A fewdidn’t quite have the heart to leave home so soon. : 
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New Publications. 


A MANUAL oF ENGLISH LiTeRaTURE, Historical and Critical ; 
with an Appendix on English Metres. By Thomas Arnol 
M.A., of University College, Oxford. Boston: Ginn Brothers. 


This valuable work on English Literature having long been 
highly esteemed in England, was imported by the present pub- 
lishers, and had a large sale in its English dress. The price was 
necessarily quite high, and the Boston publishers wisely concluded 
to make some changes and republish the book in this country. 
This has been done, and, as a result, we have a compact, schol- 
arly, and well arranged manual of English Literature. The 
changes made in no wise impair the usefulness of the work. In 
place of the long preliminary to the English edition, they have in- 
serted a chapter from Mr. Arnold’s “ From Chaucer to Words- 
worth.” In the preface we have the reason given for the change. 
“ As the following work,” says the author, *‘ is designed chiefly for 
the u-e of those who know no other language but English, I have 
abridged much more than is usual that portion of the history which 
relates to the Saxon aud Anglo-Norman times, during which all 
the important works that appeared in England were written in 
Anglo-Saxon, French, or Latin.” . 

The work is divided into two divisions: first, the Historical ; 
second, the Critical. The historical part takes up ahout 359 pages, 
and is divided into seven chapters as follows : 1. Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman Period ; 2. Early English Period ; 3. Revival of Learn- 
ing ; 4- Elizabethan Period ; 5. Civil War Period ; 6. Eighteenth 
Century; 7. Modern Times. Chapters 3, 4, and 7 are the most 
scholarly expositions of the times under discussiou to be found imany 
manual of English Literature. Mr. Arnoldis a deep and profound 
thinker, thoroughly at home in his subject, and having at his com- 
maad a singular choice of words and expressions, he is able to give 
us a picturesque and truly philosophical view of the various influ- 
ences which made the Elizabethan age so prolific in great liter- 
ary works. The last half of the book includes the “Critical Pe- 
riod.” In this portion of the book the author gives us a critical 
analysis of most of the famous authors, including selections from 
their writings. The subject is discussed by topics, as: Pastoral 
Poetry, Works of Satire, Philosophy, etc. An appendix is given, 
discussing the subject of English Metre, with numerous illustra- 
tions? 

Tnis work is too profound and philosophical for ordinary school- 
work, but would be a most valuable volume for advanced classes 
to consult, or as a manual to accompany the texts in colleges and 
the higher seminaries. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant style and popularity of Taine, we 
believe Arnold’s small manual has the truer, keener, and more 
scholarly analysis of the great influences which have made our lit- 
erature the pride of the world. r 

The work has been published in a convenient form, well printed, 
and well arranged in every detail, with a carefully prepared index. 
It would be interesting for the student to read Arnold’s Manual 
and Prof. Bascom’s “ Philosophy of English Literature” at the 
same time. Both works require for their appreciation close study, 
but the reader will be amply repaid for the perusal of these books 
in connection with his studies in literature. 


THe ELementrs or PuysicaL GrocrapHy. For the use of 
Schools, Academies, and Colleges. . By Edwin J. Houston, 
A.M., prefessor of Physical Geography and Natural Philos- 
ophy in the Central High School of Philadelphia. Philadelphia : 
Eldridge and Brother, No. 17 North Seventh street; 1876. 


Professor Houston’s work differs from other text-books in Phys- 
ical Geography mainly in its condensed form and its embodiment 
of the most practical work of the class-room. As a teacher of ex- 
perience in this department, the author has given to the public the 
results of years of labor for and with his own pupils in the high 
school. The latest theories in physical science are brought into 
use and applied to explain various phenomena, and several maps 
are introduced to illustrate the text. One feature of especial inter- 
est is the chapters which relate to the physical geography of the 
United States, and the one feature of especial interest in that de 
partment is the chapter on Meteorology. As the study of phys- 
ical phenomena is more widely cultivated, and the laws which gov- 
ern them more clearly understood, the earth we inhabit and the 
heavens above become literally a new heaven and a new earth, in 
which ‘dwelleth the intelligent handiwork of the Creator. 

The teachers of all grades of schools should make these studies 
a part of their main preparation for successful teaching ; and in the 
elements of such preparation no book is a clearer or safer guide 
than the one before us. The publishers have done their work in 
the spirit of true artists; and the work is all we can desire in form 
<a finish, as an elementary instruction book in this important 


Nait-HEeaps; or, Helps for Primary Teachers. By Mrs. George 
Partridge ; with an introduction by J. Bennett Tyler. Chicago : 
Fairbanks & Co., 54 and 56 Madison street. Price 60 cents. For 
sale by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

This little book of ninety pages contains valuable hints, instruc- 
tions, and exercises for the use of primary teachers in Sabbath 
schools. It is the work of a most successful Sabbath school 
teacher in Chicago, and if other teachers catch the spirit and 
methods of the author, the book will bring its own reward. 

— Joseph H. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, will soon publish 
“ King and Commonwealth, a History of Charles I. and the 


Great Rebellion,” by B. Meriton Cordery and J. Turtees Phillpotts, 
editors of the “ Epochs of History” series. Cr. 8vo, with maps 


and plans. The second volume of the Comte de Paris’s 


d, History of the Civil War in America is in preparation for publi- 


cation in March and April. It comprises Vols. III. and LV. of 
the French edition, and has numerous and elaborate maps. It 
narrates the important events of McClellan’s campaigns ; Farra- 
gut’s, Foote’s, and Porter’s naval operations ; Butler’s New Orleans} 
expedition ; Grant’s movements in the West, etc., and has an in- 
creased interest. The first edition (2000 copies) of Vol. I. is ex- 
hausted, and the second is now selling. The Comte de Paris, in a 
late letter to the American publishers, speaking of the revision of 
the translation of his history by Dr. Coppée, says: “ You could 
not apply to a more competent writer fpr such a task.” 

— The New-York Avening Post thus speaks of a new serial 
publication : “ We should greatly like to do justice to a periodical 
now upon our desk if we knew how. It is an eight-page journal 
about the size of the ation, printed upon cream-colored silk paper, 
which permits printing on only one side of the sheet, It is, we 
have no reason to doubt, a very respectable and able journal in its 
way ; but as its way happens to be Chinese, the resources of our 
composing-room are inadequate even to the printing of our con- 
temporary’s name. The only thing we can certainly determine with 
regard to it is, that its articles are so very brief as to raise the pre~ 
sumption that they are extreme-y witty, upon the authority of the 
adage in that case made and provided.” 

— The March number of the Unitarian Review contains a paper 
by Dr. F. H. Hedge, on Method in Religion ; an account of the 
Siege and Evacuation of Buston, by Rev. Grindall Reynolds ; an 
article by Rev. Rufus Ellis, D.D., on Christianity as Portrayed in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians ; one on the Theology of Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, by Rev. Henry Carpenter, of England. 

— J. R. Osgood & Co. continue the “ Vest-Pocket Series” in the 
publication of Longfellow’s “Courtship of Miles Standish,” and 
James ‘K, Field’s Life of Hawthorne. These books are beautifully 
printed and illustrated, and are worth twice the selling price—fifty 
cents. 


Foreign Notes. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS IN JAPAN. | 
The recent revolution of the Japanese empire in 1868, which dis- 
sipated her long dream of the feudal system, changed not only her 
form of government, but the whvle aspect of social life. Schools, 
churches, factories, railroads, and telegraphs have been established 
since that time. The laws were amended, ranks among the people 
were abolished, and the light of liberty first shon€ upon the people, 
one of the oldest nations upon the earth. The Japan of to-day is 
not the Japan of yesterday. So, the education of ‘the old system 
cannot be applied to the present generation. A new educational 
law was established in 1873, the system of which is not very dif- 
ferent from that adopted by the more entightened countries. 
Since the publication of that law the number of schools has been 
increased, and at present they number at least 40,000. But how 
can young plants in a garden bear good fruit without the care of 
the gardener to enrich and train them? Long experience has 


teachers can be trained up to fulfill the claim of the schools. 

In 1872 the government established an institution in Tokei for 
training primary school teachers. Mr. M. M. Scott, an American 
teacher, who had previously been employed in Kaiseigakko, wag 
engaged to assist the director of that institution in establishing it. 
But there were at first neither books nor instruments to meet the 
needs of such a school. The teachers there agreed to write or 
translate some books fitted for the uses of that institntion, as well as 
of primary schools. When it was first opened, fifty-four students 
were permitted to enter there, but the method of teaching was of 
course very inefficient at first. Inthe course of years it became 
better organized, and some students graduated from it who exhib- 
ited superiority of teacing over those who had never had such 
training. The result impressed on the mind of educators the im- 
portance of such training ; and at length they agreed to establish 
more normal schools throughout the country. Since that time six 
normal schools, supported by the department of education, and 
more than twenty institutions supported by local governments have 
been established, more ur less modifying the system of the Tokei 
normal school. 

Now, I will briefly describe the methods of instruction adopted 
by Aichi normal school, one of the seven imperial normal schools. 

Course of Study.—The time of the course of study is limited to 
two years, and divided into four terms, each containing five months. 
The daily exercise is at least five hours every day. 

Branches of Study.—Branches of study to be pursued are: 
Grammar, composition, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, physics, 
chemistry, moral science, mental philosophy, geography, including 
physical and astronomical ; history, physiology, botany, zodlogy, 
geology, political economy, civil law, book-keeping, theory and 
practice of teaching, drawing, and gymnastics. 

Method of Teaching.—In the first term the main object is to im- 
part to the students more knowledge, and they study only for 
themselves, with no reference to teaching, - The lessons given from 
the books are fully explained by the teacher, and the students re- 
cite some important parts the next day ; but those given orally are 


to be written down by the pupils. 


shown the necessity of having such institutions in which qualified |. 


During the second and third terms, the pupils, in addition to 
their own study, teach a class, each becoming a teacher in turn, 
under the criticism of classmates and teachers. The instruction 
given in this class is just the same as that in the primary schools, 
beginning with the reading of the alphabet, then names of common 
objects from the charts, and from readers. Such exercises are 
given at-least one hour every day. 

In the fourth term the pupils teach children in a training-school 
connected with the normal school, Five pupil-teachers go to each 
class, of whom one takes the place of teacher, the rest being critics. 
The critics sit behind the children, each having a note-book, in 
which he writes the criticized points, whether good or bad, com- 
mitted by the pupil-teacher, After the school has closed, all the 
pupils assemble in a public room, where they discuss the teaching 
of the pupil who took the place of teacher during the day. 

In all the grades the pupils perform the gymnastic exercises in 
the play-ground, provided with several instruments for this pur- 
pose, at least fifty minutes every day. Children in training-schools 


play games instead. S. Isawa, 
Of Chikuma, Japan. 


ITALY.—According to the official report of the Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the students in attendance upon the different 
Italian universities during the latter part of the year 1875, num- 
bered 6,709, of whom 1,413 are entitled “listeners.” ‘This does 
not include the University of Naples, from which no return has been 
made, The most frequented have been those of Padua and Turin, 
with 1,284 and 1,310 students, of all classes. Pavia cumes next, 
with 664, Bologna with 560, Pisa 534, Rome 502. The free univer- 
sities—that is, not assisted by the State, have 567 students. . . . 
While laying a gas pipe in the street ** Bocca della Verita,” Rome, 
in December last, the pavement of the old Forum Oblitorium was 
discovered composed of blocks of travertine.and covered with débris 
of sculpture and columns of marble, among which was a fragment 
with the mame of Antoninus Pius, The discovery is considered 
important, as likely to settle some disputed points in the remains 
of ancient Rome. 

Spain.—Z/ Magisterio Espaiiol states that there was a public ex- 
hibition in Madrid during the month of January, of the objects 
which the College of Deaf Mutes and Blind is about to forward to 
the Centennial Exhibition, The same journal mentions, as among 
the articles now about ready to be forwarded by the Spanish gov- 
ernment to the same destination, the following, viz.: Some 
locks of the workshop of Charles IV., and one of the epoch of 
Charles V.; specimens of the dsscuwit porcelain from the royal fac- 
tory ; embroideries made by lay-brothers in the sixteenth century, 
the designs of which were due to the famous Tibaldi, Carduchs, 
and Navarrata ; photographic collections of /a Armeria and of an- 
tique carpets ; fac similes of notable codices of the library of the 
Escurial ; specimens of the famous carpets of Goya and Bayen, 
woven in the factories of Madrid. 


FRANCE.—At Rambouillet, where there is a national sheep-farm, 
they have commenced a school for shepherds, where youths over 
fifteen years of age learn the science of sheep-husbandry. The 
course lasts two years, and the student, if successful, receives a 
certificate of capacity, and the most capable, prizes of $50 to $75. 
. At Bordeaux it has been found, by experiment, that gas 
can be successfully made from the shavings and refuse of a cork- 
factory ; and in Nerac, near Bordeaux, works are to be erected for 
thus producing the gas, the flame of which is said to be whiter, and 
consequently brighter than that of coal gas, while the density is 
greater. . . The Geographical Society of Paris have elected 
for their president during the-year, M. Maltebrun, son of the Dan- 
ish geographer, whose name is familiar to all students. . . . 
M. Wallon, Minister of Public Instruction, has increased the 
salaries of professors and fellows, on a scale varying from 6,000 to 
18,000 francs, except in the department of theology. 


— The last census in Brazil, in 1873, gives a population of 
10,196,327 souls in 21 provinces. For this population, scattered 
over a vast territory, there are 5,293 primary schools, 122 official 
colleges, and 226 free culleges. The pupils of all these establish- 
ments only number 176,000, or an average of only 31 to each 
school, public or private. The public libraries amount to 75, con- 
taining 350,903 volumes, and were frequented during the last year 
by 24,070 readers, who consulted 39,812 works: it will thus be 
seen that each library did not have, on an average, one reader a 
day, and that each reader did nut take out or consult two works 
per annum ! 

— In the Province of Quebec, Canada, there are three Normal 
Schools ; that of Laval at Quebec, and those of McGill and Jac- 
ques Cartier at Montreal, open to those who agree to devote them- 
selves for, at least, three years to instruction in the public schools. 
At each of these establishments, there are a library, a museum of 
natural history, and a chemical laboratory; and a model school is 
attached to each where the pupils, male and female, put into prac- 


tice the notions of teaching they have received at the Normal 
School. The full course lasts three years; and there are a certain 
number of scholarships, founded by the government, to aid the 
poor pupils in the expenses of living ; the education being entirely 
ree. 


— The government of Japan, desirous of extending as widely as 
possible among the people a knowledge of the Arabic numerals 
with their names in English, have adopted a plan which is likelv 
to be successful : they have had them printed upon cloth, which is 


sold at a low price to the peasantry, 
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You can earn from $5.00 to $10.00 
every day in our employ. 

We now have a large number of teachers 
at work introducing our journal to other 
teachers and to those interested in edu- 
cation. It is wanted as much in one 
- State as in another. No matter what 
other school journals are taken, Zhe Vew 
L£ngland is wanted also. In Pennsylva- 
nia, where the local educational monthly 
is more largely taken than in any other 
State, our agents meet with just as good 
success as in Massachusetts. 

A year’s work in canvassing for our 
journal among schools would be worth 
more to amy teacher than a year’s hard 
study in any normal school in the coun- 
try. In this work the teacher visits hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of schools, and has 
an opportunity, if observing, to study their 
workings and the best methods of teach- 
ing. Besides this, 

The Work is Remunerative. 


If a teacher can earn $500 a year in 
teaching, he can earn $800 in this work ; 
if he can earn $2000, he can still earn 
more at this. Many a tired-out teacher, 
by giving up a year to this out-door em- 
ployment, would rapidly recruit in health 
and be better than ever fitted to do good 
work in the school-room. 


It is Pleasant Work. 


None in our employ are received or 
treated as agents, but as fellow-teachers 
and workers. The persons to call upon 
are of one class, and there is a bond of 
sympathy between all engaged in school- 
work. Persons of good address and en- 
ergy can always succeed. We want those 
principally who can devote a year to this 
exclusively. Such can do well for them- 
selves, and. to such we can make special 
terms. Those who have only a few weeks 
to spare, and can take some city or county 
and canvass it thoroughly, we want also. 
No matter what part of the country you 
now are in, we can employ you there. 

In writing and making application for 
territory, it will save time to state in your 
first letter what territory you would prefer 
and your experience as a teacher, and 
also give two or three references to par- 
ties to whom we can write. 

If you are in earnest to take hold of 
Canvassing for our journal, and make it 
4 success, write to us, and we will give 
you terms. We want no drones nor half- 
hearted experimenters, 

&& Address all communications to the 
PUBLISHER OF NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 
oF Epucation, Boston, Mass. 


Publisher's Notes. 


— It is quite interesting and not a little amus- 
ing to note the complacency with which some of 
our contemporaries please their readers with the 
announcements of their particular merits. The 
Normal American Fournal of Education of Mis- 


souri has the following as a standing editorial | * 


statement : 


“ Remember that ¢Ais journal contains @ third 
more reading matter each issue than any other ed- 
ucational journal published in this country.” 


This is a monthly journal printed in bourgeois 
type, and had in a recent issue in which the above 
announcement occurs, 72,000 ems. Now, if the 
editor will measure the columns of our weedly, he 
will find that we furnish over 116,000 ems in each 
issue, which is at least one third more reading 
matter in each of our fifty issues for the year than 
is found in each monthly issue of the American 
Journal of Education, Weare quite sure that out 
Western friends cannot afford to sail under false | js 
colors, and publisher Merwin is tuo honest a man 
to stick to an announcement which he will see it 
so far from the truth. 

Again, another contemporary publishes this 
week, for the second time, the following leading 
editorial announcement, which has undoubtedly 
afforded plenty of diversion to those whose minds 
have adverted toit, The italics are ours. 


“It is the best paper for teachers that is pub- 
lished. It is the most practical paper ; in it will 
be found hints that are worth many times its cost 
to the toiling teacher. It is the cheapest pa , md 
diverted to educational matters. Jt gives a clear 
view of the educational movements of the great me- 
tropolis—New York City.” 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


OF 
School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Dairy anpj MonTu Raecorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonTHLY AND Yearty Recorp. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year; tg pages es folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, MonTHLy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, MonTHLy Taxm Carp, one card a term. 

Ne. 5, Weexty Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deporiment, and Scholarship. Price of each 


with tar Sample per 100. 
3] on of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 


38 tf 758 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Chudren and Youth will be singing from this last, great- 

est, and best BAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK by July, 

1878, «f sales .ncrease as ay the coming six 
montns as im the s.x months j Adopted ai- 
ready by hundreds ot the best 3 in the countr 
pronounced anegualed by the profession. $5 jozen. 

Ask your bookse'’er for it, or send cents for 
copy specimen pages free 


W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O. 
Ac low price. Also 
A PICTURE FRAMED 


ties for 
Street (near atest 


NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


~ Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 
161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


School Apparatus 
E. §. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical and 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 
ately made a GREAT REDUCTI¢ N IN PRICES. 
ir catalogue of School A tus, designed icularly 
the requirements of Schools, includes many pieces of late 
and sets have been added 
to assist in t on, Inc ng one es arranged 
for, and adopted by the Boston 


E 8, RITOHIE & SONS 


in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
Instruments, and their prices will fixed at a4 low rate as 
ible for good workmanship. 
eir oui contains letters in testimonial received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections of the country. 
Ry Tobe a good material, and 
escription, to g re and thoroughly w 
made and finished, and patie tation which 
the manufacture ef E. S. RI CHIE & a SONS have been 
held for over twenty y 
When desired, the “Apparatus will be guaranteed against 
loss or injury in transportation. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


S. RITCHIE & SONS have been 
by J. Brownine of London, and Kaenic of 
manufacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 


Manufactory in Brookline, Mass. 
Office in Street ; — Hours between 
23 


and 12:00 


GOOD AGENTS can sell rapidly the 


Book 
PRAY BEL. and its 
EVEMARKABLE 
ANSWERS! 


“W ov will find this subject and these facts 
SBARNESTLY and intelligently stated in 


ERE. Dr. Patton’s new work, 
A Book of more than 400 pages filled with facts 


of the 
DEEPEST INTEREST. 

Rev. W. W. Patton, D. D., well known both in 
New England and the West, has here made a val- 
uable contribution to the Christian Church, Now 
is the time for Christian men and women to send 
their names for our circular of terms. Fifty Cents 


will secure an Agent's outfit. 
Address EBEN. SHUTE, 
26 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Book 
Exchange 
Monthly, 


CENTS a New, old, rare, valuable, 
25 and cheap Books supplied and iggy 
sold, or loaned to all parts of the Unired States. AMERICAN 
Boox a 109 Fulton Street, New York; P. O. Box 
4540. Joun B. ALDEN, Manager. 57 
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Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 1 70, 35 1, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


White’s Furnace. 


PLATE IRON. TRIPLE RADIATOR. 
; An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us’ in presen’ 
this to 
It has more power and heat- 
P capacity than other Fur- 
in For ease of 
management ‘cedom from dust 
economy in fuel, it 


ich ay 


new combined ANT1- 
wi 

Patented Yune t$, 1875. and handle, which can be opera- 
ted by amy serson, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most capacious 

A sh-pit with adjustable Sifting Grate ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION wae SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT. 
Heating and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings, furnished on lication. 
W. WHITE & 


Nes. 64 and 66 Street, BOSTO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
tm 1637. 
Tin, 


Superior Bel Coupee 
mounted the best Pons, 


Warran 
sent Free. 


ANDUZEN & TIFT, 
104 Bast Second 8t.,Cincinnati 


4 FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 


VISITING CARDS, and 10 varieties 


‘Trap Mare, Gillott’ s, ) descriptive name 


ith name nea on them all, sen a peste 
adres by RETUEN MATL, of 85 Cu 
erent rintin nt 
each new order. Ww. 
32 Kneeland S8t., Boston, Mass. 
(State where you saw this advertisement. 14eb 
‘School Furniture. 


“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY. 
ti MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue to 
oO. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Or E. B. BRIDGMAN, 
*157 Washington St. BOSTON. 52 


Misfit Carpets! 
112 Fulton St., New York 


SIDE ENTRANCE, 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 


Andreu!s Patent. 


HEALTH LIFT. 


2.000 REACTIONARY LIFTERS 


ENTHUSIASTIC LIFTERS USING TT DAILY 
AT HOME AND OUR 100 AGENCIES. 


>END FUR FULL PARTICULAKS. AGENTS WANTCO. 


HEALTH LIFT GO. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. CG. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. a 


(The above Engraving represents eight lines of Schoo! Desks, suftable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The attention of School Committees, Teachers, S\BosTON SCHOOL SEAT AN SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 
years experience. 
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Embodying the most Approved Methods o, 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Eclectic Educational Series. 


Instruction ; Indorsed by Leading Educators ; 


Used in t Best Schools. 


THE BEST BOOKS at 


Harvey’s Readers and Speller, 
McGuffey’s Readers Speller, 
Ray’s Arithmetics and Algebras, 
Ray's Higher Mathematics, 

White’s Graded School Arithmetics, 


Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, Pinneo’s Composition, 
Venable'’s U. 8S. History, 

Eelectic Classical Series, 
Duaffet’s French Method, 
Andrews’s Constitution of U. 8., Schuyler’s Logic, 
Gow’s Morals and Manners, 


the LOWEST PRICES. 

Hepburn’s Rhetoric, .- 
Evans’s Geometry, 
Norton's Physics, 
Brown's Physiology, 


Thalheimer’s Histories. 


Descriptive Circulars and Price-Lists te any address, 


Valuable Historical Works. 


THE BEST TEXTS IN HISTORY OF UNITED STATES, HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
AND GENERAL HISTORY. 


ing prices are:—I. Retai. 
in use; and for single 7 
duction. 
series in use in the 


VENABLE’S UNITED STATES HISTORY, 


II. Intropuction Price—For First introduction into schools where 
specimen copies to Téachers or School Officers, for examination with a view to first intro- 
Excuance Price—For first introduction into schools in exchange for the corresponding old books of other 


II. Iii. 


I. 
. . $1.25 : $0.94 $0.63 


“ We are inclined to pronounce it, on the whole, the best of its class and size.”— The Nation. 
Adopted for New-York City; Newark, N. J.; Des Moines, Ia.; Abingdon, Mass. ; Thomaston, Me.; Meadville, 


Pa; 
Mass.; Wel 
Ingham University, N.Y. ; 
schools. 


I. 
THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, . . $1.50 


Neb. ; Franklin, Mass.; Pawtucket, R. I. ; Peperill, Mass.; Akron, O.; Chillicothe, O.; Dean ney! 
Seminary, Hightstown, N. J.; Phillips Acad., Exeter, N.H. ; | 
Normal, Meriden, Conn.: and many 


DeVeaux College, Suspension Bridge, N. 
other State Normals, Colleges, Universities, and 
Ii. 


$1.13 


“T have seen no other work so well adapted to class use, and to arouse an interest in the Got. hy epetene with 
; 


outlines of history, has been that t are very dry, 


seems to be a book to be read for pure 


, and students get but ty’ 
asure.”’— J. D. Crawrorp, Prof. in // 


little good from Thalheimer’s 


l. Indust. Univ. 


“ Far super'or to any work of a similar scope or aim heretofore published.”,—C. R. Pomeroy, Prest. Xs. St. Norm. 


Adopted for Wilmington Coilege, O.; Temple Academy, Brook! 
timore ; Hallock 


more; Daughter's Coll Ky.; St. Luke’s, 
Ladies’ Sen, etc. 


THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY, 
THALHEIMER’S MEDIAVAL & MOD. HISTORY, 2.50 


N.Y.; Friends Elem. and High School, Balti- 
nstitute, Faribault, Minn.; Bartholomew's Young 
ps Iii. 


. 7 . $2.50 $1 .88 
1.88 


“ Thalheimer’s Ancient History will be found the most serviceable work of its class, within the reach of our schools ; 


it has indeed no rival worth mentioning.” — The Nation. 


““We know of nothing of its kind equal to it.” — Harjfer’s Monthly. 


“ The best American book of its kind.”— The Jadependent. 


“It is a genuine book. It may be fearlessly accepted at its own valuation, and more,” —Christian Union. 


Thalheimer’s Histories (one or both books) have been ado; 


‘enn. State Normal, Kutztown; Dartmouth Scientific Sc’ 


for Phillips Academy, Exeter; DeVeaux College, N.Y.; 
3. University of Michigan ; 1). State University; IIL State 


P 
Normal; Wis. State Normal, Oshkosh; Wooster University; Ll Industrial Univ. ; Baylor University, Texas; Lawrence 


Scheel, Be Wis. ; Nebraska State Normal; 


O.; etc, etc. 


N state Normal, Terra Haute, Ind; Wellesley College, Mass. ; Girls’ High 
Boston ; High Schools of Leicester, Mass. ; Newton, Mass.; Indianapolis, Cairo, Milwa 


ee; Fall River, Mass.; 


Wilson, Hinkle & Co., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England 


Agent, No. 3 School Street, BOSTON. 


The New-England 


Journal of Education 


AS AN 


ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


For certain classes of advertising we may safely assert 
that the columns of our journal furnish the best medium in 
the United States. ‘ 

Having the subscription lists of six publications merged 


in it, to wit: 


The College Courant, 


The Conn. School Fournal, 
The Rhode-Island Schoolmaster, 
The Massachusetts Teacher, 
The Maine Four. of Education, 


The Ki indergarten Messenger, 


and reaching the best class of educators in every part of the 
country, it presents to advertisers a most excellent means of 
addressing the best grade of teachers and the best families 
not only in New England, but throughout the United States. 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
Inside pages, per Agate line, each insertion, 10 
Inside pages, per Agate line, with choice of position... .12 
Last page, per Agate line, each insertion........ ..... 15 
First or title page, per Agate line, each insertion. 
Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... .80 


Lt reaches all Colleges, 
Tt reaches all Professional Schools, 
tt reaches all Normal Schools, 
Ft reaches all Academies, 
It reaches all High Schools, 
It reaches all Grammar Schools, 
tt reaches all Professors and Teachers, 


Of any note in the United States. It is well printed, 
served for reference, takes only first-class intention, 
consulted by every one for educational intelligence, and 
reaches an intelligent reading-class of persons only. Rates 
advertising based on its actual circulation, a sworn state- 
ment of which is furnished every advertiser if desired. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD OF FLOUR. 


Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 
Manufactured by 
8. A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 


An article containing all the nutritious properties of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the Gnoroest selected 
White Wheat. Recommended by all Physicians as an une- 
qualed food for families, etc. Ask your Grocer for it. 
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Send for circular, to above address. 


School - Book Publishers. School- Book Publishers. 


& TILESTON, 


47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish - 
Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; : 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. 8. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hills Geometries. 


Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, sos R. W. PUTNAM, Agent, 
14 Bond St., New York 113, 115 State St., C 


(COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA,, 
Publish the following favorite Text-books: 


Monroe’s Readers and Spellers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene's New Grammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES recetvep Tut MEDAL 
or Mgrit AT THE ViENNA ExPosiTION OF 1873. 

This was the highest prize given to any School books. Vo 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CxXLvit.) ‘ 

Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for old Books in use. 

} rage ngland 


AMES A. BOWEN 
ALTER H. FAUNCE, A gents 
W. H. WHITNEY, | 39 Braitle-St., B STON. 
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142 Grand-St., N. Y. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers, 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson's Test-Words in English Orthogra- 
phy, &c., &c. 
_ For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following : 


ABRAM BROWN, 43t,, T. T. BAILEY, Agz., 
adison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


56M 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT - BOOKS: 


Miss Youmans’s Botanical Series; 
Krusi’s Inventive 
(In Four Series—Manual with each Series) ; 
Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date); 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers; 
ornell’s ysical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call or 
address WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 
22 Hawiey Siazet, BOSTON. 


APPLETON & CO., 


N umeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in Ten Minutes, 
“ Miss Wallcut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as bei 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” —Fohn D. 
USED in the pest Primary and Grammar Scuoots in 
Boston. Price §t-00 pe hundred. Address orders (prepaid) 
to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Springfield St., Boston. 


BROTHERS, 
13 Tremont Place, BOSTON, 


52 
GINN 
PUBLISH 


OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two numbers. , 
ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris- 
ing a complete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 


sively in our best Schools and Colleges. 

Goodwin's, White’s, Whiton’s, Leighton’s, and 
Liddell Scott’s Greek, 

Hud ’s School Shakes te Plays; Lec- 


European Education. 


Young ladies wishing to learn to speak 
wi ily school 
Povsnz, of Victoria Villa, near Berlin. The lady was for- 


merly employed in the instruction of the children of the — 
and is wife of the Saves of iversi 
and information address 
HERR POLENZ, 
1, Germany. 


56 University of Berlir 
ECONOMY and “ Get the best” 
UTILITY in ERASERS and ot. 
Copeland’s Velvet Carpet, $24 per gross, and Woolen loth, 


$30. (Smaller quantities cents package extra.) Both 
are plane rectangular-/aced, prod wd the greatest in 
working of touch, and effectiveness in cleaning 


the blackboard. Pronounced superi hose 
have used them. “Expreasage to Loston prepa Postpaid 
samples 25c. each. Address [na Corecanp, ass. 
ELOCUTION. 

MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of V. ulture, gives 

erences :— iessors 

Address, go West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


MARK TWAIN'S SKETCH BOOK, 


TRIUMPHANT!!! 


30,000 copies sold in 6 ks. Book Agents, 
what's the use of wasting 
one that sells and fills is is 
want. Oxtfits free. tickets” and go to work. 
Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
53 tf Hartford, Conn., and Chicago, Il. 


peares, separa 
tures; Text-Books of P. and Prose (Bur' ebster. 


Masic Read d Charts, Mason, Eich 
Sharland, and Holt. nents 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publish an extensive list of 


Popular Text-Books for Schools and Colleges, 


INCLUDING 
Swinton’s Language Series; 
Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Amcricans; 
Loomis’s Mathematical Series ; 
French's Arithmetics; 
Rolfe’s Shakespeare and Goldsmith ; 
Scott’s Histories of the United States; 
Harper’s United States Readers ; 
Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature; 
Comfort’s German Series; 
Wentworth’s Arithmetical Problems. 


Address A. C. STOCKIN, 
New-England Agent, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, &c., known to the ic since 1826, are 
made at“ THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY,” 
Troy, N.Y. New Patent Mountings. Catalogues 
tree. Ni 2222 


Agencies. 

TEACHER FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many 
7 country schools open about this time. 

Any in want of Teachers should apply at onge to the NEW 

ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 
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No made for f lic 
pub 


rnishing 
with teachers. SNOW, Manager. 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 


TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 

Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 

Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 

White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Gray's Botanies ; &c. 
For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 

32 Cornhill, Boston. 


&c. &c. 
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J H. BUTLER & CO., 
P PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 

Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 

Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 

Scholar’s Companion. Sargent’s Etymology. 

Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith's English Grammar; &c., &c., &c 
Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 


56 zz 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiologies; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics ; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lineoln-Phelps Scientific Series; 
Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&c., c, 


§@™ Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


56 zz PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| EE & SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 

PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunce’n ; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public Readings ; 
Perry’s Manual of Bible Selections, for Public 

Private Schools; 

The Orig’] Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 


Williams's Getting to Paris : a Book of Practice in ~ 


French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and II.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke’s Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanges’ Ancient City; or, The Insti 
Greece and Rome. : 


L PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 

Prang’s American Chromos. 


CRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW-ENGLAND AGENCY. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 


t? hies, 


of 
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GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 
They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, cal] upon or 


GILMAN H, TUCKER, Agent, 


36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


D 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
facts. No lumber 


RILL-BOOK IN 
The vital 
For sale by HAMMETT, 37 


By H. R. Greens, A. 
Brattle Street, Boston. 


—— 
iv 
Harvey's English Grammars, 
= 
| 
| 
a 
| 
= 
= Cooley’s Physics. 
| 


